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SOME  MERYON  DRAWINGS 
IN  THE  MacGEORGE  COLLECTION 


By  WILLIAM  ASPENWALL  BRADLEY 

Author  of  “French  Etchers  of  the  Second  Empire,”  “The  Van  de  Veldes,” 
and  “  The  Etchings  of  Jacob  Ruysdael.” 


ERYON,  it  has  often  been  pointed  out,  was 
not  an  etcher  of  the  type  of  Rembrandt  or 
Whistler.  He  was  rather  an  etcher-engraver, 
first  making  careful  drawings  of  his  subjects, 
and  then  reproducing  these,  instead  of  etching  his 
plates  directly  from  nature.  Hence  any  study  of  his 
work  as  an  etcher  is  incomplete  without  some  consid¬ 
eration  of  him  as  a  draughtsman,  in  the  stricter  sense. 
Fortunately,  material  is  not  lacking.  Meryon  saved 
many,  if  not  all,  of  his  drawings,  and  these  were  treas¬ 
ured  by  friends,  such  as  Niel,  his  patron;  Salacis,  his  old 
ship  companion;  and  Burty,  his  earliest  critic  and  cata¬ 
loguer,  into  whose  hands  they  passed  either  before  or 
after  his  death.  When  these  original  owners  died,  or 
their  collections  were  dispersed,  the  drawings  came  into 
possession  of  other  collectors,  like  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Hey- 
wood,  chiefly  on  the  English  side  of  the  Channel.  But 
gradually  the  majority  were  reassembled  in  the  col¬ 
lection  of  one  man,  the  late  B.  B.  MacGeorge,  of  Glas¬ 
gow,  who,  more  than  any  other,  is  entitled  to  the  first 
rank  among  Meryon  collectors.  In  addition  to  an 
unrivalled  group  of  the  etchings  themselves,  —  always 
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in  the  finest  impressions,  and  often  in  unique  proofs,  — 
Mr.  MacGeorge  managed  to  secure  more  than  sixty  of 
the  drawings  —  by  far  the  greatest  number  in  any 
collection  in  the  world,  public  or  private.  That  these 
extraordinary  documents,  bearing  so  intimate  a  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  greatest  work  produced  on  copper  in  modern 
times,  should  not  have  been  bought  en  bloc  by  some 
American  museum,  when  the  entire  MacGeorge  Col¬ 
lection  was  brought  to  this  country  last  spring  to  be 
sold,  after  its  owner’s  death,  quite  passes  comprehen¬ 
sion.  For  Meryon’s  place  is  to-day  assured  beyond  any 
possible  question,  and  the  value  of  such  a  collection, 
which  in  all  probability  can  never  be  duplicated,  for 
the  study  of  his  original  and  solitary  genius,  is  too 
obvious  to  require  any  special  emphasis. 

Interest  naturally  centers  in  the  drawings  which 
Meryon  made  for  his  series  of  Eaux-Fortes  sur  Paris, 
but  these  were  by  no  means  his  first  essays.  Even  at 
Passy,  where  he  was  sent  to  school  at  the  age  of  five, 
he  received  some  elementary  lessons  in  the  use  of  the 
pencil,  from  a  master  who  had  studied  in  the  studio  of 
a  landscape  painter;  and,  on  his  first  cruise  as  a  naval 
cadet,  on  the  Montebello,  he  was  already  busy  making 
drawings  at  the  various  Mediterranean  ports  he  visited 
—  among  them  one  of  the  choragic  monument  of  Ly- 
sicrates,  of  which  he  later  made  use  in  his  etching  of  the 
Capucin  convent  at  Athens,  and  another  of  the  frieze 
of  the  temple  of  Theseus.  Later,  on  his  return  to  Tou¬ 
lon,  he  placed  himself  under  the  tuition  of  a  professor 
in  that  city,  M.  Cordovan,  a  well-known  painter  of 
southern  landscapes,  from  whom  he  learned  facility  of 
execution.  He  is  also  said  to  have  acquired  from  the 
same  master  the  peculiar  style  that  characterizes  the 
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Meryon.  Study  for  “L’Abside  de  Notre-Dame  de  Paris 
Reproduced  by  permission  of  Messrs.  M.  Knoedler  &  Co. 


numerous  studies  which  he  made  on  his  next  cruise, 
when  he  visited  the  South  Seas  on  the  corvette  Le 
Rhin,  and  which  served  as  the  basis  of  several  etchings 
in  later  years.  They  have  a  soft  and  woolly  look,  but 
they  are  already  correct  and  delicate  in  drawing. 

When,  at  the  end  of  this  cruise,  which  lasted  four 
years,  Meryon,  through  a  combination  of  circumstances, 
abandoned  the  sailor’s  profession,  he  went  to  Paris  to 
complete  his  artistic  education,  and  took  a  studio  in 
the  Rue  Hautefeuille. 

“He  soon  struck  up  an  acquaintance,  ”  writes  Burty, 
“with  a  painter  employed  at  the  War  Office,  by  name 
Phelippes,  formerly  a  pupil  of  David,  and  asked  him 
to  give  him  lessons.  The  seriousness  of  this  professor 
greatly  impressed  him.  Not  only  did  he  make  him  care¬ 
fully  copy  in  charcoal,  and  with  the  pencil,  the  plaster 
casts  of  the  Apollo  Belvedere  and  the  Olympian  Jupiter, 
but,  what  was  even  of  more  importance,  he  explained  to 
him  their  merits,  and  taught  him  to  appreciate  their 
beauties.”  1 

Not  that  Meryon  ever  acquired  any  undue  reverence 
for  the  great  masters,  whose  works  he  studied,  and 
occasionally  copied,  in  the  Louvre. 

“I  well  remember,”  says  the  same  writer,  “his  giv¬ 
ing  me  a  drawing  in  red  chalk,  which  he  had  copied 
with  minute  exactness  from  the  marvellous  drawing 
from  the  hand  of  Raphael,  representing  Psyche  hold¬ 
ing  in  her  hands  a  crystal  vase,  and  his  saying,  1  In  my 
copy  I  have  been  obliged  to  correct  one  of  the  eyes, 
which  is  not  in  its  proper  position.’  ” 

Such  preparation  was  not  sufficient  to  enable  Meryon 

1  Charles  Meryon,  Sailor,  Engraver  and  Etcher.  By  Philippe  Burty. 
London,  1879,  pp.  6,  7. 
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Meryon.  Finished  Drawing  for  the  Etching,  “L’Abside  de  Notre-Dame  de  Paris 
Reproduced  by  permission  of  Messrs.  M.  Knoedler  &  Co. 


to  become,  at  once,  an  important  historical  and  allegori¬ 
cal  painter,  which  was  his  premature  ambition;  but  it 
stood  him  in  excellent  stead  when,  discovering  that  he 
had  Daltonism,  a  disease  of  the  eyes  which  caused  him 
to  confuse  certain  colors,  he  was  obliged  to  abandon 
painting  and  turned  to  etching.  He  soon  acquired  the 
technique  of  this  art  from  Eugene  Blery,  whose  work 
he  admired;  then,  after  a  brief  period  spent  in  study¬ 
ing  and  copying  the  Dutch  seventeenth-century  etchers 
—  and  particularly  Zeeman,  who  also  suggested  the 
subject  itself  —  M  was  ready  to  embark  on  his  great 
enterprise,  the  Eaux-F ortes  sur  Paris. 

Of  the  drawings  for  this  series,  there  are  two  general 
classes:  first,  the  earlier  preliminary  studies,  or  con¬ 
structive  drawings,  in  which  he  worked  out  his  design  ex¬ 
perimentally,  from  nature,  copying  various  details  with 
the  greatest  fidelity,  and  making  copious  notes;  second, 
the  finished  drawings  which  Meryon  followed  with  ab¬ 
solute  exactitude  when,  his  composition  completed  in 
all  its  details,  he  came  to  etch  the  plate  itself.  The  fin¬ 
ished  drawings  are  often  of  extraordinary  beauty.  Those 
for  L’ Arche  du  Pont  N otre-Dame  and  Saint-Etienne-du~ 
Mont ,  for  example,  rival  the  etchings  themselves,  al¬ 
though  of  quite  another  color,  quality,  and  texture  — 
hence,  also,  of  quite  another  emotional  and  imaginative 
effect  —  and  show  that  Meryon  was  as  great  a  mas¬ 
ter  with  the  pencil  as  with  the  needle  and  the  burin. 
Every  line  in  them  is  made  definitely  with  a  hard,  sharp 
point,  even  in  the  most  distant  detail;  and,  thanks  to 
Zeeman,  no  doubt,  there  is  no  longer  any  of  that  soft¬ 
ness  and  woolliness  that  we  noticed  in  the  South  Seas 
studies.  But,  rough  and  summary  as  they  usually  are, 
the  slighter  constructive  drawings  are  of  far  greater 
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interest  and  significance  for  the  student  of  Meryon’s 
art,  since  in  them  he  is  confronted  with  the  pictorial 
intention  of  the  artist  in  its  primitive,  simplest  form. 
Sometimes,  too,  when  there  are  several  sketches  of  the 
same  subject,  with  variations,  we  are  enabled  to  trace 
the  successive  steps  by  which  the  masterpiece  built 
itself  up  in  Meryon’s  mind  —  that  marvellous  mind  in 
which  the  imaginative  faculty  worked  with  such  ex¬ 
traordinary  independence  and  originality,  even  when 
dealing  with  the  fixed  and  familiar  aspects  of  a  great 
city’s  architecture. 

Meryon’s  method  of  making  these  preliminary 
sketches  is  well  known,  since  it  has  been  described  by 
both  Haden  and  Burty. 

“He  seldom  made  a  complete  drawing  on  the  spot,” 
writes  the  latter.  “He  fixed  on  his  subject,  and  then 
went  patiently  every  day  at  the  same  hour,  and  drew  on 
small  pieces  of  paper  studies  of  the  various  portions, 
rigorously  exact  in  their  details.  These  he  either  stuck 
together  when  he  returned  home,  or  else  made  a  draw¬ 
ing  from  them.  The  sergents-de-ville  who  made  him  move 
on,  the  curious  ones  who  gathered  round  him,  irritated 
him  exceedingly,  and  made  his  work  very  unpleasant 
to  himself.  He  used  a  very  hard,  fine-pointed  pencil.  He 
held  this  pencil  as  one  holds  a  burin,  and  he  worked  with 
it  in  light,  incisive  strokes  from  the  bottom  upwards.”  1 

Questioned  as  to  the  reason  for  the  latter  peculiarity, 
he  answered  his  friend  Salacis :  — 

“Are  not  houses  built  from  the  bottom  up?  Why  do 
you  wish  that  I  should  reproduce  them  by  reversing 
the  process?” 

1  Charles  Meryon,  Sailor,  Engraver  and  Etcher.  By  Philippe  Burty. 
London,  1879,  pp.  11,  12. 
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Haclen’s  account  agrees  with  Burty’s  in  every  par¬ 
ticular  :  — 

“  First  he  made,  not  a  sketch,  but  a  number  of 
sketches,  generally  on  vellum  two  or  three  inches  square, 
of  parts  of  his  picture,  which  he  put  together  and  ar¬ 
ranged  into  an  harmonious  whole,  which  whole  he  first 
bit  in  and  then  worked  into  completeness  with  the  dry- 
point  and  burin.  What  is  singular  and  a  proof  of  his 
concentrativeness  is,  that  the  result  has  none  of  the 
artificial  character  usual  to  this  kind  of  treatment,  but 
is  always  broad  and  simple,  and  the  poetical  motive  is 
never  lost  sight  of.” 

In  spite  of  this  agreement  between  two  men  so  well 
qualified  to  speak  on  the  subject,  I  am  inclined  to  ques¬ 
tion,  in  part  at  least,  one  statement  which  they  both 
make.  It  is  that  Meryon  habitually  made  his  sketches 
in  parts  on  separate  pieces  of  paper,  then  stuck  these 
bits  together  so  as  to  form  a  whole  composition.  Some 
few  were  undoubtedly  made  in  this  way,  such  as  the 
slight  but  charming  study  of  the  Rue  des  Chantres, 
which  is  in  three  sections.  But  the  great  majority 
seem  to  have  been  drawn  on  single  sheets,  though  these 
were  folded  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a  small  pad, 
easily  held  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  —  a  proceeding- 
necessitated  by  the  furtive  manner  in  which  Meryon, 
annoyed,  as  we  have  seen,  by  official  interference  and 
the  idle  curiosity  of  bystanders,  was  obliged  to  work. 
The  hard  creases  of  the  folds  make  it  appear,  indeed, 
at  first  sight,  that  the  paper  or  vellum  had  been  cut. 
But  one  has  only  to  examine  such  a  study  as  that  for 
La  Tour  de  l ? Horloge ,  for  example,  to  see  that  this  is  not 
the  case.  Some  cuts,  it  is  true,  have  been  made  in  it, 
and  patches  pasted  over  them.  But  these  are  irregular 
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in  size  and  shape,  and  clearly  were  made  afterwards, 
in  the  attempt  to  correct  his  drawing  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  economize  his  paper.  For  Meryon,  who  had 
quickly  dissipated  his  small  inheritance  from  his  mother, 
was  already  in  the  depths  of  poverty  at  this  period,  and 
occupied  a  dark  garret  in  the  Rue  Saint-Etienne-du- 
Mont,  where  the  rooms  followed  each  other  like  the 
cabins  in  a  vessel.  From  his  window  he  had  that  view 
of  the  church  of  Saint-Etienne,  which  he  has  immortal¬ 
ized  in  his  etching,  and  his  record  of  which,  as  Wedmore 
says,  is  so  absolutely  and  delicately  faithful. 

Sometimes,  as  is  well  known,  Meryon  sketched  an 
object  from  different  points  of  view,  then  combined 
the  drawings  on  the  principle,  as  he  himself  stated  it, 
that  “it  is  often  in  this  way  that  the  mind  works  when 
the  object  is  no  longer  before  our  eyes,  and  the  picture 
is  composed  from  memory.”  Meryon,  thus,  in  a  sense, 
anticipates  our  most  advanced  school  of  modern  art, 
and  treats  the  spectator  to  a  double  view,  revealing  to 
him,  from  a  single  angle  of  vision;  what  he  would,  in 
nature,  see  only  in  successive  stages.  The  best  example 
of  this  novel  and,  in  his  hands,  highly  successful,  pro¬ 
cedure,  is  the  very  first  plate  of  the  Eaux-Fortes  sur 
Paris ,  —  Le  Petit  Pont.  Meryon  made  two  sketches  of  this 
bridge  and  its  surroundings,  one  from  the  water’s  edge, 
the  other  from  the  roadway.  In  the  former,  which  was 
the  earlier,  and  which  is  reproduced  herewith,  there  was 
not  enough  elevation  in  the  towers  of  Notre-Dame,  so 
he  made  a  second  study,  showing  the  towers  as  they 
are  in  the  etching,  and  combined  it,  very  ingeniously, 
with  the  first. 

Still  other  differences  will  be  noted  between  the 
first  sketch  and  the  etching  of  Le  Petit  Pont.  For  in- 
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Meryon.  Study  for  “La  Pompe  Notre-Dame”  from  under  the  Arch 


stance,  the  artist  has  boldly  foreshortened  the  line  of 
houses  extending  across  the  back  of  the  plate,  massing 
the  roofs  at  the  left  up  under  the  towers,  narrowing 
the  spaces  between  the  windows  and  doors  in  the  ma¬ 
sonry  wall,  and  turning  some  of  these  windows,  seen 
through  the  central  arch  of  the  bridge,  into  crenella- 
tions.  The  bridge,  too,  is  shortened,  the  construction  of 
its  arches  and  piers  altered,  the  total  effect  of  all  these 
changes  being  to  transform  a  rather  monotonous  study, 
composed  too  exclusively  of  long  horizontal  lines,  into 
the  magnificently  massive  design  of  the  etching,  in 
which  the  horizontals  are  now  balanced  by  the  upward 
thrust  of  the  towers,  and  the  strong  vertical  accents  of 
the  black  shadows  in  doors  and  windows. 

Although  Le  Petit  Pont  was  the  first  published  plate 
in  the  Eaux-Fortes  sur  Paris,  it  was  neither  the  first 
planned  nor  the  first  executed.  In  Mes  Observations  .  .  . 
Meryon  says  that  it  had  originally  been  his  intention 
to  begin  the  series  with  La  Pompe  N otre-Dame.  Then 
why  did  he  turn  aside  to  make  his  initial  experiment 
with  L’ Arche  du  Pont  N  otre-Dame  f  I  think  this  ques¬ 
tion  is  answered  by  a  drawing  which  was  included  in 
the  MacGeorge  Collection,  and  which,  so  far  as  I  know, 
is  here  reproduced  for  the  first  time.  This  superb  sketch, 
which  suggests  an  architectural  fantasy  by  Piranesi, 
is  described  in  the  catalogue  as  a  study  for  La  Pompe, 
but  it  is  equally  a  study  for  L’ Arche,  since  the  two  are 
combined  here  in  one  striking  composition. 

Evidently,  Meryon,  still  in  a  tentative  mood,  pon¬ 
dered  for  some  time  over  the  handling  of  this  double 
motive,  and  worked  hard  on  his  sketch.  The  trouble 
was,  apparently,  that,  from  the  point  of  view  he  had 
chosen,  the  arch  tended  to  dwarf  the  pump,  which  also 
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appeared  somewhat  squat  in  perspective.  He  desired 
to  give  it  greater  importance  and  elevation,  but  the 
frame  of  the  arch  interfered.  Several  times,  as  the  only 
partly  erased  marks  on  the  paper  indicate,  Meryon  arbi¬ 
trarily  raised  the  upper  line  of  the  arch,  in  order  to  gain 
more  space;  but  he  never  succeeded  in  getting  the  open¬ 
ing  high  enough  to  accommodate  the  tower,  whose 
sharp  metal  vane  and  the  corner  of  whose  cornice  thrust 
right  up  into  the  masonry,  as  he  finally  left  the  sketch, 
unfinished.  Eventually,  of  course,  he  solved  the  prob¬ 
lem  by  removing  the  arch  altogether  and  raising  the 
tower  two  stories  above  the  roofs  of  the  sheds,  with¬ 
out,  in  our  opinion,  increasing  the  effectiveness  of  the 
design.  But  this  was  not  his  first  manoeuvre.  As  he 
worked  on  his  drawing,  the  motive  of  the  arch  had 
clearly  become  more  interesting  and  important  to  him 
than  that  of  the  pump  itself,  with  which  he  had  started; 
and,  allowing  himself  temporarily  to  be  deflected  from 
his  original  purpose,  he  made  that  magnificent  plate  — 
the  most  masterly  of  all  from  a  technical  point  of  view 
—  L’ Arche  du  Pont  Notre-Dame. 

In  this  plate  Meryon  all  but  eliminated  the  pump, 
a  few  of  whose  wooden  supports  are,  however,  seen 
close  against  the  masonry  of  the  arch  at  the  left.  The 
way  in  which  he  managed  this  feat,  much  more  diffi¬ 
cult  than  the  other,  —  the  removal  of  the  arch,  — 
since,  theoretically,  one  had  merely  to  step  through  the 
arch,  is  interesting  in  the  extreme. 

As  will  be  seen,  the  view  of  the  arch  is  almost  exactly 
the  same  as  in  the  original  drawing.  The  only  differ¬ 
ence  is  that  Meryon  has  moved  a  little  further  to  the 
right,  thus  losing  the  interior  of  the  arch  on  the  right 
side,  and  gaining  a  somewhat  broader  view  of  it  on  the 
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left,  though  not  all  the  interior  on  that  side  is  shown. 
Now  this  shifting  of  position  should,  by  all  the  laws 
of  optics,  have  brought  the  pump  and  the  quay,  from 
which  it  projected,  still  more  squarely  into  view.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  what  we  get  is  a  sweeping  view  down 
the  river  towards  the  Tour  de  THorloge  and  the  Pont- 
Neuf,  neither  of  which  was  visible  in  the  early  sketch. 
The  only  way  he  could  possibly  have  secured  this  view, 
was  by  moving  farther  —  considerably  farther  —  not 
to  the  right  side  of  the  arch,  but  to  the  left.  Hence  it  is 
clear  that  what  Meryon  did,  was  to  combine  the  two 
views  in  a  single,  purely  ideal,  representation  of  the 
structure. 

The  finished  drawing  for  L’ Arche  du  Pont  Notre- 
Dame  differs  in  a  number  of  interesting  particulars 
from  the  preliminary  rough  sketch.  The  piles  of  the 
pump  are  shortened  so  that  more  of  the  building  above 
is  seen;  the  towers  of  the  Tour  de  PHorloge  are  lowered; 
all  the  architecture  seen  through  the  arch  —  including 
the  Pont-Neuf  —  is  rendered  more  distant  and  there¬ 
fore  smaller;  the  scaffold  on  the  left  is  less  elevated;  the 
figures  are  eliminated;  and  there  is  much  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  the  detail  at  the  right,  where  a  tarpaulin  is  re¬ 
moved  and  a  knotted  rope,  with  a  man  on  a  swinging 
seat,  is  substituted  for  a  long  pole.  On  the  whole,  it 
seems  to  us  that,  wonderful  as  it  is,  this  finished  draw¬ 
ing,  to  which  the  etching  itself  corresponds  absolutely, 
is  less  impressive,  architecturally,  than  the  earlier 
sketch,  the  only  real  improvement  being  the  deepening 
of  the  distance  through  the  arch,  and  the  consequent 
enhancing  of  the  atmospheric  effect. 

To  the  preliminary  study  for  La  Tour  de  VHorloge  I 
have  already  referred  in  passing.  It  differs  from  the 
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finished  drawing,  and  from  the  etching  based  upon  it, 
in  a  structural  sense,  chiefly  in  the  depth  of  the  fore¬ 
ground,  which  was  improved  later  by  being  consider¬ 
ably  reduced.  In  the  case  of  Le  Pont-Neuf,  it  is  the  fin¬ 
ished  drawing  which  offers  a  particular  point  of  interest 
for  the  student.  It  is  the  only  finished  drawing  in  the 
entire  series  that  is  reversed  from  the  etching,  the  etch¬ 
ing  itself,  as  in  all  Meryon’s  views  of  Paris,  appearing 
as  in  nature.  Yet  the  preliminary  study  for  Le  Pont- 
Neuf  is  not  reversed.  Meryon,  in  this  instance,  there¬ 
fore,  seems  to  have  altered  his  usual  method  of  pro¬ 
cedure.  This,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  practice  of 
other  etchers,  was  to  make  his  drawing  from  nature, 
then  to  reverse  it  by  means  of  a  mirror,  when  he  came 
to  place  it  on  the  plate.  In  this  single  instance,  how¬ 
ever,  he  appears  to  have  used  his  mirror  in  making  his 
finished  drawing,  and  then  to  have  made  his  etching 
directly  upon  the  plate,  though  his  reason  for  such  an 
experiment  is  difficult  to  determine. 

Another  interesting  question  is  raised  by  the  pair  of 
drawings  —  both  highly  finished  as  far  as  they  go  — 
for  Le  Stryge.  Why  Meryon,  in  this  instance,  should 
have  made  two  drawings,  one  containing  the  Stryge 
itself  and  the  Tour  Saint- Jacques,  the  other  the  houses 
and  the  birds,  is  not  clear,  unless  he  had  at  one  time 
the  intention  of  printing  it  from  two  plates  also  - —  pos¬ 
sibly  in  color,  as  he  was  so  fond  of  doing  with  his  decora¬ 
tive  designs  and  verses.  It  is  perhaps  significant  to 
note  in  this  connection  that  he  followed  the  same  order 
when  he  came  to  put  this  subject  on  the  plate,  and 
that  the  first  state  corresponds  exactly  to  the  half  com¬ 
pleted  drawing  which  shows  the  birds  and  house. 

A  little  drawing  which  stirs  our  curiosity,  is  that  num- 
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Meryon.  Drawing  for  “Le  Stryge” 
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bered  144  in  the  catalogue  of  the  MacGeorge  Collec¬ 
tion.  It  is  described  there  as  a  “Study  of  old  houses  in 
Paris,  probably  referring  to  the  etching  ‘La  Rue  des 
Mauvais  Gargons.’  ”  Perhaps  this  is  the  case,  though 
when  one  comes  to  examine  it  closely  the  resemblance 
is  seen  to  be  largely  superficial.  If  Meryon  did  actu¬ 
ally  use  this  drawing  in  making  his  etching  —  and  one 
actually  exists  for  it  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Atherton  Curtis  —  he  almost  entirely  reconstructed 
the  architecture.  That  he  felt  free  to  make  changes  as 
occasion  required,  is  shown  by  what  he  wrote  to  Burty 
a  propos  of  La  Rue  des  Toiles,  Bourges,  a  drawing  of 
which,  as  well  as  of  the  Ancienne  Habitation  a  Bourges, 
belonged  to  Mr.  MacGeorge :  — 

“All  the  upper  portions  of  the  houses  are  true  to 
nature;  the  lower  parts  had,  however,  been  so  dis¬ 
guised  by  modern  restorations,  that  I  obtained  from 
other  quarters  of  the  town  details  which  would  best 
accord  with  the  upper  stories.” 

How  important  it  is  that  one  should  study  Meryon’s 
drawings  in  conjunction  with  his  etchings,  is  shown  by 
the  plate  of  Le  Pont-au-Change.  In  the  first  state  of  this 
plate  there  is  no  balloon  in  the  sky,  which  is  but  a  blank 
space;  so  that,  without  evidence  to  the  contrary,  one 
would  be  disposed  to  believe  that  this  balloon,  which 
appears  with  the  sky  in  the  second  state,  was  merely  a 
fantastic  afterthought,  forming  no  part  of  the  artist’s 
original  conception.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the 
balloon  occurs  not  only  in  the  finished  drawing,  but  in 
the  preliminary  study  as  well,  showing  how  firmly 
rooted  in  his  mind,  from  the  very  start,  was  its  symbolic 
significance,  as  expressed  in  the  poem  entitled  “L’Espe- 
rance,”  which  he  wrote  to  accompany  this  plate. 
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Eleven  states  of  Le  Pont-au-Change  have  usually  been 
described  in  catalogues  of  Meryon’s  etchings.  But  in 
the  MacGeorge  Collection  were  two  proofs  of  what 
apparently  constitutes  a  true  state  between  the  sixth 
and  seventh,  though  M.  Delteil,  who  lists  one  of  these 
impressions,  does  not  so  rate  it.  It  represents  an  inter¬ 
mediate  stage  between  the  effacing  of  the  balloon  and 
the  introduction  of  the  flight  of  birds.  Both  these  proofs 
were  touched  by  the  artist  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
acquire  almost  the  interest  and  significance  of  drawings. 
The  first,  which  came  originally  from  the  collection  of 
Burty,  to  whom  it  was  given  by  Meryon  himself,  is 
thus  described  in  the  Burty-Huish  catalogue :  — 

“In  the  empty  space  in  the  sky  he  [Meryon]  had 
drawn,  with  a  very  finely-pointed  pencil,  what  his 
fancy,  like  Hamlet’s,  saw  there :  the  clouds  were  formed 
of  the  fleshy  forms  of  women  recumbent  and  asleep; 
over  one  of  them  a  serpent  hung  his  huge  snake-like 
coils  also  combining  to  form  the  clouds.  Above  was  de¬ 
picted  one  of  the  Isles  of  Polynesia,  covered  with  lofty 
palm-trees.  Towards  this  a  chariot,  as  it  might  be  that 
of  the  sun,  ascended.  A  man  also  threw  himself  into 
space;  this  Meryon  gravely  said  was  ‘le  sort  qui  attend 
le  mortel  trop  ambitieux.’  Nothing  could  excel  the 
originality  and  brightness  of  these  luminous  spots  in 
the  darkened  brain  of  this  poet  —  acquired,  however, 
only  at  rare  intervals,  and  rarely  taking  a  form  which 
admitted  of  their  being  composed  into  a  harmonious 
whole.” 

The  figures  thus  tentatively  suggested  bear  a  striking 
resemblance  to  those  actually  introduced  into  the  plate 
of  Le  Minister e  de  la  Marine,  where  they  have  always 
seemed  the  first,  unmistakable  evidence  of  Meryon’s 
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Meryon.  Finished  Drawing  for  the  Etching, 
“Ancienne  Habitation  a  Bourges” 
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madness  encroaching  upon  his  art.  This  unique  proof 
of  Le  Pont-au-Change,  appears,  however,  to  carry  the 
progress  of  his  malady  one  step  farther  back.  Already 
these  hallucinatory  figures  were  beginning  to  haunt  him, 
but  as  yet  he  was  able  to  resist  their  insane  appeal. 
In  their  stead  he  introduced  the  flight  of  birds,  which 
Burty  describes  as  albatrosses  and  wild  ducks,  though 
they,  too,  apparently  had  their  origin  in  a  delusion. 
For,  says  Burty,  “  Meryon  was  infected,  even  thus  early, 
with  an  idea  that,  at  the  close  of  day,  eagles  and  other 
birds  of  prey  were  let  loose  from  the  Tuileries,  whose 
threatening  flight  carried  trouble  into  the  peaceful 
minds  of  the  citizens,  and  recalled  to  them  the  triumph 
of  the  coup  d’etat  of  1851.”  Readers  of  the  Quarterly 
will  recall  similar  remarks,  on  the  same  subject,  which 
Meryon  made  to  Baudelaire  1  at  their  first  meeting. 

A  second  proof  of  the  same  state,  with  the  clouds 
drawn  in  in  pencil,  but  without  the  mythological  fig¬ 
ures,  was  also  included  in  the  MacGeorge  Collection, 
having  originally  formed  part  of  the  collection  of  Mery- 
on’s  friend  and  patron,  M.  Niel. 

What  infinite  pains  Meryon  took  in  the  execution 
of  his  architectural  etchings,  is  shown  by  the  numerous 
studies  he  made  of  details.  There  were  sheets  covered 
with  such  studies  and  explanatory  notes  in  the  Mac¬ 
George  Collection,  and  only  the  minute  scale  on  which 
they  were  drawn  prevents  their  being  shown  here. 
Especially  full  was  the  preliminary  work  for  Le  Petit 
Pont  and  for  College  Henri  IV. 

This  large  plate  was  a  commission  from  Meryon’s 
two  old  friends,  Philipon  and  Salacis.  A  considerable 

1  Meryon  and  Baudelaire.  By  William  Aspenwall  Bradley.  The 
Print-Collector' s  Quarterly,  Vol.  I,  No.  5,  pp.  587-609. 
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Meryon.  Study  for  “Le  Pont-au-Change’ 
Reproduced  by  permission  of  Messrs.  M.  Knoedler  &  Co 
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over  one  of  them  a  serpent  hung  his  huge  snake-like  coils,  also  combining  to  form  the  clouds. 

Reproduced  by  permission  of  Messrs.  M.  Knoedler  &  Co. 


portion  of  it  is  fantastically  conceived,  the  rest  being 
most  faithfully  exact.  Mr.  Burty  once  had  in  his  pos¬ 
session  sketches  of  several  portions  of  the  subject,  and 
these,  like  so  much  else,  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
MacGeorge.  Meryon  wrote  a  long  letter  describing  this 
extraordinary  production,  which  appeared  in  1864  in 
the  journal  L’ Union  cle.s  Arts.  In  it  he  said:  — 

“All  the  left  part  of  my  plate  is  occupied  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  sliding  or  skating.  May  I  be  permitted 
to  say  that,  now  that  I  have  had  a  sufficiently  harsh 
experience  of  life,  I  consider  this  exercise  as  very  impor¬ 
tant  for  young  people.  .  .  .  The  three  small  figures 
farthest  to  the  left  are  talking  or  discussing.  ...  In 
accordance  with  the  importance  I  have  attached  to 
it,  the  figure  representing  Generosity  is  much  larger 
than  the  others.  I  have,  in  addition,  permitted  myself 
this  licence,  namely,  to  imagine  ice  along  a  part  of  the 
fagade  in  the  first  plane,  although  the  trees  nearby  are 
covered  with  leaves.” 

In  the  distant  sea  which  appears  in  the  first  states 
of  this  plate,  Meryon  also  introduced  certain  reminis¬ 
cences  of  his  travels  in  Polynesia,  and  he  wrote  long 
explanations  of  these  likewise. 

Little  has  been  said  so  far  of  Meryon’s  finished  draw¬ 
ings,  though  a  number  of  them  are  reproduced  here¬ 
with.  This  is  because  they  speak  adequately  for  them¬ 
selves.  Indeed  their  beauty  and  delicacy  are  such,  even 
in  reproduction,  that  their  immediate  effect  is  to 
make  the  finest  impressions  of  the  etchings  look  a  little 
coarse,  hard,  and  heavy.  This  is,  perhaps,  particu¬ 
larly  noticeable  in  the  case  of  La  Galerie  Notre-Dame, 
where  the  reflected  lights  in  the  etching  cannot  com¬ 
pare  with  those  in  the  drawing  —  a  masterpiece  of 
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Meryon.  Study  for  “La  Galerie  Notre-Dame” 
Reproduced  by  permission  of  Messrs.  M.  Knoedler  &  Co. 
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Meryon.  Finished  Drawing  fob  the  Etching, 
“La  Galerie  Notre-Dame” 

Reproduced  by  permission  of  Messrs.  M.  Knoedler  &  Co. 
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delicate  detail,  poetic  sentiment,  and  subtle  silvery 
tone.  But  if  Meryon’s  conceptions  lost  something  in 
one  way,  through  being  transferred  to  the  copper,  they 
gained  immeasurably  in  another.  Beautiful  as  they 
are,  the  drawings  have  little  of  the  romantic,  imagina¬ 
tive  feeling  of  the  etchings.  The  etched  line,  with  its 
comparative  coarseness,  bluntness,  and  directness,  could 
alone  interpret  the  mood  of  the  artist,  steeped  in  deep¬ 
est  gloom  and  shot  through  with  the  lurid  gleams  of 
impending  madness,  so  that  the  more  one  studies 
Mery  on’s  drawings  the  more  one  becomes  convinced 
that  his  compositions  would  have  lacked  an  essential 
element  of  that  greatness  which  they  have  as  etchings, 
had  they  been  worked  out  in  any  other  medium. 
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Drawn  by  F.  F.  Palmer.  Lithograph  by  N.  Currier,  1853 
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THE  REIGN  OF  THE  CLIPPER 
A  Romantic  Chapter  in  American  Merchant  Marine 

By  HENRY  COLLINS  BROWN 

Author  of  “  Old  New  York  ” 


T  seems  as  though  it  were  but  yesterday 
when  South  Street,  New  York,  India  Wharf 
in  Boston,  and  the  water-fronts  of  Salem 
and  Baltimore  were  veritable  forests  of 
masts.  Across  the  street  the  long,  rakish  bow  of  a 
clipper  would  stick  its  nose  impudently  almost  into  the 
half  opened  window  of  a  counting-house  in  which  the 
gains  and  losses  of  the  venture  were  being  carefully  com¬ 
puted.  And  the  staring  eyes  of  the  goddess  carved  on 
the  bow  of  the  returned  voyager  would  seem  to  be  keep¬ 
ing  a  watchful  eye  on  the  proceedings,  fearful  lest  some 
error  should  rob  her  of  the  credit  due  her  for  a  wonderful 
voyage  from  Yokohama  to  New  York  in  ninety  days. 

Small  chance  there  was  of  that.  The  market  was  bare 
of  the  precious  cargo  contained  in  her  capacious  hold; 
a  host  of  eager  buyers  were  awaiting  her  arrival,  huge 
profits  were  not  so  much  for  merchandise  as  for  speed; 
and  the  Yankee  clipper  was  the  speediest  of  them  all. 

The  war  of  1812  marked  the  birth  of  the  Yankee 
flyer,  and,  in  the  decade  following,  her  progress  and  de¬ 
velopment  exceeded  even  the  most  sanguine  expecta¬ 
tions  of  her  builders.  In  “the  Forties”  she  had  reached 
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the  acme  of  her  fame  and  reputation.  There  still  lay 
ahead  of  her  twenty  years  of  achievement,  but  the 
throb  of  the  steam  engine  grew  ever  more  frequent  and 
distinct,  and  the  black  clouds  of  our  Civil  War  darkened 
the  picture.  When  the  sun  burst  forth  again  the  day  of 
the  clipper  had  departed.  But  her  record  remains  and 
is  a  story  glorious  beyond  description;  of  a  nature  to 
stir  the  most  phlegmatic  soul. 

It  is  difficult  to  realize  the  changed  circumstances, 
both  social  and  commercial,  surrounding  the  sailing- 
ship  of  to-day  as  contrasted  with  her  more  romantic 
predecessor  of  “the  Forties.”  In  the  first  place  the 
owners  themselves  frequently  sailed  their  ships;  and  it 
was  customary  for  their  young  sons  to  look  forward  to 
the  time  when,  after  serving  their  apprenticeship,  they 
too  should  tread  the  quarter-deck  as  commanders.  The 
gentlemen  who  advanced  the  adventure  came  from  the 
highest  class  of  society.  The  progenitors  of  some  of  our 
most  famous  families  to-day  personally  commanded  their 
trading  vessels,  and  in  not  a  few  instances  the  family 
fortune  dates  from  a  particular  fortunate  voyage  in  one 
of  the  old-time  clippers.  Trade  was  brisk  with  the 
Indies  and  the  Orient.  Traces  of  it  remain  in  Salem, 
where  the  Asiatic  Bank  still  does  business  as  it  did  in  the 
heyday  of  Salem’s  fame  as  the  greatest  seaport  in  our 
country.  Some  of  my  readers  may  have  forgotten  that 
in  the  order  of  their  importance  as  ports  of  entry,  the 
three  leading  cities  in  our  country  were  Salem,  Newport, 
and  Boston,  in  the  order  named. 

In  an  article  on  clipper  ships  one  can  refer  to  well- 
nigh  any  port  or  city  in  the  world;  but  the  clipper  ship, 
as  we  know  it,  had  its  rise  and  was  confined  to  the  two 
great  maritime  powers  of  to-day  —  Great  Britain  and 
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Painted  by  J.  F.  Butterworth.  Lithograph  by  N.  Currier,  1853 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  16  X  inches 
Reproduced  by  permission  of  Max  Williams,  Esq. 


the  United  States.  Almost  from  the  day  land  was 
sighted,  ship-building  in  this  country  may  be  said  to 
have  begun.  Before  the  Pilgrims  or  the  Puritans  arrived 
in  New  England  the  Virginia,  a  pinnace  of  thirty  tons, 
was  built  in  1607,  in  Maine,  by  the  Popham  Colonists, 
who  had  arrived  during  the  summer  in  the  ships  Gift  of 
God  and  Mary  and  John.  The  Colonists  became  discour¬ 
aged  with  the  severity  of  a  New  England  Winter  and  the 
V irginia  took  them  home  in  safety,  and  afterwards  made 
several  other  trips  across  the  Atlantic.  In  New  York 
Bay  Adrian  Block  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  ship 
the  Tiger  by  fire.  In  some  utterly  inexplicable  manner — • 
for  he  had  lost  tools  and  everything  —  he  and  his  crew 
contrived  to  construct  the  Onrest  or  Restless  of  about 
16  tons  burden.  It  must  have  been  a  serviceable  vessel, 
as  in  it  he  explored  Long  Island  Sound  and  part  of  the 
New  England  coast.  It  was  afterwards  loaded  with  furs 
and  taken  across  the  water  to  Holland.  The  Puritans 
also,  as  early  as  1631,  built  a  barque  of  30  tons,  called 
The  Blessing  of  the  Bay,  at  Medford,  near  Boston,  and 
sailed  between  New  England  and  New  Amsterdam  for 
several  years.  So  you  see  the  Yankee  came  by  his  skill 
and  his  love  for  the  clipper  in  a  perfectly  normal  and 
legitimate  manner.  His  British  cousin  was  in  the  same 
category,  and  when  the  struggle  for  the  China  tea  trade 
began  in  “the  Forties,”  the  two  nations  were  com¬ 
petitors. 

Strange  to  relate,  notwithstanding  the  enormous 
stakes  involved,  the  rich  and  lasting  commerce  secured, 
the  rivalry  was  confined  exclusively  to  the  hardy  mari¬ 
ners  of  England  old  and  new.  No  others  entered  the 
lists.  The  Anglo-Saxon  fought  it  out  alone.  The  strug¬ 
gle  was  fierce,  the  victory  dearly  won.  In  all  the  annals 
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of  commerce  there  is  nothing  to  compare  with  the  deeds 
of  daring  that  were  part  and  parcel  of  every  voyage  to 
the  Orient.  Whenever  on  the  Seven  Seas  a  white  sail 
was  seen,  moving  like  the  wind,  there  would  be  found  at 
its  taffrail  the  Union  Jack  or  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  The 
pace  was  too  hot  for  all  others. 

The  rivalry  of  the  British  and  American  seamen  forms 
one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the  history  of  the 
two  nations.  It  undoubtedly  had  much  to  do  with  the 
irritation  that  is  frequently  discernible  in  some  of  the 
rules  and  regulations  laid  down  for  the  Colonies.  As 
early  as  1668  the  growing  audacity  of  the  colonists  in 
building  ships  of  their  own  that  easily  challenged  the 
best  of  the  English,  brought  forth  a  solemn  warning  by 
one  of  the  leading  publicists,  that  danger  was  to  be  ap¬ 
prehended  from  that  source  by  England,  as  there  was 
“  nothing  more  dangerous  to  the  mother  kingdom  than 
the  increase  in  shipping  in  her  plantations.”  At  the 
same  time  he  also  paid  an  unconscious  tribute  to  the 
American  sailor,  by  adding  that  the  soil  seemed  par¬ 
ticularly  adapted  for  the  breeding  of  seamen,  as  the 
success  of  their  cod  and  mackerel  fisheries  already  tes¬ 
tified.  In  later  years  the  truth  of  this  prophecy  was 
realized. 

Privateering  during  the  War  of  1812  first  directed 
attention  to  the  value  of  speedy  sailing  vessels.  The 
Harbor  of  New  York  was  crowded  by  captured  craft  of 
the  enemy,  who  were  as  playthings  in  the  hands  of  the 
American  ship.  The  proudest  navy  in  the  world  was 
obliged  to  acknowledge  the  superiority  of  these  wonder¬ 
ful  Yankee  “  pirates,”  as  they  called  them,  and  prizes 
continued  to  increase.  British  commerce  received  a 
serious  setback,  and  when  peace  was  restored,  the  Ameri- 
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can,  having  tasted  the  fruits  of  victory,  was  eager  for 
more.  He  at  once  entered  the  lists  for  the  trade  of  the 
Orient,  and  there  began  an  era  of  ship-building  which, 
in  a  few  years,  developed  the  wooden  ship  to  a  point  of 
excellence  never  before  dreamed  of,  and  which  reached  its 
climax  in  “the  Forties. ”  The  discovery  of  gold  in  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  California  gave  it  an  added  impetus,  but  its 
doom  was  foreshadowed  by  the  steady  improvement 
in  steam  navigation.  Finally,  with  the  opening  of  the 
Suez  canal,  in  1869,  the  sceptre  passed  from  the  wind- 
driven  vessel  to  the  one  propelled  by  a  more  dependable 
power.  Nevertheless,  it  was  many  years  before  the 
steamer  equalled  the  best  records  of  the  clipper  for 
speed,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  such  a  total  eclipse  as  has 
apparently  overtaken  the  American  Merchant  Marine 
would  ever  have  happened,  had  not  the  Civil  War  inter¬ 
vened.  The  present  interest  in  wooden  ships,  due  to  the 
great  world  war,  may  yet  revive  this  important  indus¬ 
try,  for  our  merchant  marine  should  still  be  one  of  our 
greatest  assets.  It  is  as  true  to-day  as  in  the  times  of  the 
Armada,  that  the  wealth  of  a  nation  is  in  proportion  to 
her  naval  power. 

Small  wonder  that  the  counterfeit  presentment  of  some 
of  these  old  fliers  of  the  sea  possesses  a  fascination  and 
an  enchantment  hard  to  explain.  We  should  be  thank¬ 
ful  that  contemporaneous  interest  in  their  performances 
was  sufficiently  keen  to  warrant  a  painting  or  lithograph 
of  many  of  these  favorites.  Curiously  enough,  that  in¬ 
terest  does  not  seem  to  have  diminished;  on  the  contrary, 
prints  of  celebrated  beauties  like  the  Dreaclnaught  are 
difficult  to  acquire  at  any  price. 

The  Dreadnciught,  by  reason  of  her  consistently  high 
speed  records,  may  be  considered  as  a  representative 
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type  of  her  class.  Built  at  Newburyport,  Massachusetts, 
she  was  a  New  England  production,  though  her  own¬ 
ers  were  E.  D.  Morgan,  Francis  B.  Cutting,  and  David 
Ogden  of  New  York.  Frequently  she  made  the  run 
from  New  York  to  Liverpool  in  thirteen  or  fourteen 
days.  As  an  instance  of  her  speed  the  following  is  taken 
from  the  log  of  her  voyage,  made  November  20,  1854, 
from  New  York  to  Liverpool. 

Nov.  24 . 300  miles 

“  30 . 270  “ 

Dec.  4 . 312  “ 

The  total  time  consumed  on  this  passage  was  13  days, 
11  hours  and  15  minutes.  Violent  gales  sometimes  re¬ 

duced  the  day’s  run  to  90  miles  or  less,  and  against  head 
winds  she  would  make  but  115  or  120  miles  per  day. 
There  is  some  ground  for  believing  that  she  may  have 
made  one  passage  in  the  incredibly  short  time  of  9  days 
and  17  hours,  though  I  have  not  seen  the  log.  For  many 
years  this  record  was  unapproachable  by  any  steam 
craft,  and  her  performances  entitle  her  to  high  credit, 
even  if  we  omit  the  nine-day  trip. 

The  Dreadnaught  was  every  inch  a  queen  and  en¬ 
joyed  a  prosperous  career.  She  met  the  fate  of  many 
another  gallant  ship  on  the  rugged  cliffs  of  Cape  Horn. 
Her  crew  drifted  about  for  fourteen  days,  but  finally 
were  rescued,  but  the  Dreadnaught  was  no  more. 

Many  were  the  races  between  these  flyers  of  the  seas 
from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  or  from  New  York  to 
Yokohama,  and  between  other  equally  distant  points. 
It  is  difficult  to  realize,  in  our  day,  the  intense  interest 
excited  by  these  clipper  ship  contests.  Large  sums  were 
bet  on  the  result  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  sport  ever 
aroused  the  same  passionate  enthusiasm.  The  Romance 
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of  the  Seas  and  the  David  Brown  sailed  out  of  the  Golden 
Gate  together,  both  bound  for  Hong  Kong.  They  did 
not  see  each  other  on  the  voyage,  but  both  dropped 
anchor  forty-five  days  later  in  the  harbor  of  Hong  Kong, 
on  the  same  day  and  less  than  six  minutes  apart.  The 
log  of  the  Romance  of  the  Seas  records  that  skysails  and 
royal  studding  sails  were  set  just  outside  the  Golden 
Gate,  and  were  not  taken  in  during  the  passage  until 
the  harbor  of  Hong  Kong  was  reached. 

Another  famous  ship  was  the  Flying  Cloud,  which  on 
two  occasions  made  the  trip  from  New  York  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  in  eighty-nine  days.  The  merchants  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  went  wild  in  their  enthusiasm,  and  the  captain  re¬ 
ceived  an  ovation.  A  banquet  was  given,  at  the  Astor 
House,  upon  his  return  to  New  York,  and  a  splendid  ser¬ 
vice  of  silver  plate  was  presented  to  him  by  New  York 
and  Boston  capitalists.  The  public  followed,  with  the 
keenest  interest,  the  voyages  of  these  crack  clippers. 
There  was  something  intensely  personal  in  their  every 
achievement,  and  the  captains  and  crews  were  sure  of  a 
hearty  demonstration  at  the  end  of  any  record-breaking 
trip. 

The  India  House,  recently  organized  in  New  York,  by 
Mr.  Willard  D.  Straight,  has  gathered  a  fine  collection 
of  these  greyhounds  of  the  sea,  and  was  fortunate  enough 
to  secure  the  collection  of  model  ships,  formed  by  the 
late  Alexander  W.  Drake.  So  far  as  is  known  this  col¬ 
lection  is  unique.  It  includes  many  models  of  well- 
known  types  and  is  most  interesting. 

Mr.  Grenville  Kane  of  New  York  has  a  wonderful 
collection  of  prints  pertaining  to  our  navy,  but  Cap¬ 
tain  Arthur  H.  Clark,  himself  an  old  sea  dog  and 

now  representative  in  New  York  of  Lloyd’s,  London, 
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has  undoubtedly  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive 
collection  pertaining  to  merchant  marine  in  existence, 
numbering  over  25,000  items.  Mr.  Clark  commenced  in 
a  desultory  way,  more  than  forty  years  ago,  to  get  to¬ 
gether  some  pictures  of  the  old  ships  he  knew  and  loved 
so  well.  He  had  commanded  several  himself,  the  V erona 
and  Agnes  in  sailing  days,  and  later,  the  steamships 
Manchu ,  Venus ,  and  Indiana.  Many  opportunities 
denied  to  others  were,  therefore,  open  to  him,  and  with 
a  perfect  understanding  of  what  he  wanted,  Captain 
Clark  began  his  collection.  The  Flying  Cloud ,  the 
Sovereign  of  the  Seas,  the  Surprise,  the  Cornet,  Young 
America,  Donald  McKay,  and  the  Dauntless  are  only  a 
few  among  many  of  his  treasures. 

The  country  is  vitally  interested  in  the  revival  of  our 
merchant  marine  and  a  renewal  of  our  former  preemi¬ 
nence  on  the  seas,  and  these  prints  may  yet  play  an 
important  part  in  this  revival,  since  they  record  one  of 
the  most  successful  and  romantic  periods  in  American 
history. 
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Portrait  of  Eugene  Delacroix 
From  the  lithograph  from  life  by  Gigoux 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  9%  X  7*4  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
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THE  LITHOGRAPHS  OF  EUGENE 
DELACROIX 


By  FRANK  WEITENKAMPF 

Chief  of  the  Prints  Division,  New  York  Public  Library.  Author  of  “How 
to  Appreciate  Prints,”  “  William  Faithorne,”  “  John  La  Farge, 
Illustrator,”  “  Fantin-Latour’s  Lithographs,”  etc. 


HE  amazing  productiveness  of  Eugene  Dela¬ 
croix  resulted  in  853  paintings,  over  8000 
drawings,  60  sketch-books.  “But  there  was 
much  time  lost  in  little  things/7  he  wrote,  re¬ 
ferring  to  his  102  lithographs  and  two  dozen  etchings,  — 
to-day  precious  relics,  says  Tourneux.  Writers  on  his 
lithographed  work  have  laid  a  strong  emphasis  on  its  il¬ 
lustrative  quality,  but  it  was  rather  —  at  its  best  —  a 
strongly  personal  expression  of  his  genius  and  of  a  rare 
technical  brilliancy.  It  is  precisely  in  these  personal  and 
technical  qualities  that,  to  some  extent,  one  may  find  a 
middle  ground  between  the  eulogistic  praise  showered 
on  the  Goethe  and  Shakespeare  illustrations,  and  the 
sweeping  condemnation,  by  so  discriminating  a  critic 
as  Mr.  Atherton  Curtis, 1  of  almost  all  except  the  famous 
Lion  de  V Atlas  and  Tigre  Royal. 

Delacroix  had  a  strong  dramatic  force,  a  certain  real¬ 
ism,  as  pointed  out  by  La  Farge,  depicting  things  as 
they  might  happen  in  ordinary  life,  and,  behind  all, 
a  vigorous,  ardent  personality,  —  a  combination  of 

1  Some  Masters  of  Lithography ,  by  Atherton  Curtis.  Illustrated. 
New  York,  1897. 
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qualities  which  perhaps  carried  writers  a  little  off  their 
feet.  Ever  a  reader,  he  early  fell  under  English  influ¬ 
ence,  and  by  temperament  was  naturally  drawn  to 
spirits  of  kindred  expression:  Byron,  and  Shakespeare 
and  Goethe  in  certain  moods.  But  if  Frantz,  La  Farge, 
Tourneux,  and  others  tell  us  that  he  penetrated  to  the 
very  core  of  the  souls  of  those  writers,  and  “  evoked  the 
personage  of  the  poet,  entered  into  his  role,  ”  one  may 
at  least  think  before  accepting. 

About  ten  years  ago,1  I  had  occasion  to  write  of  his 
lithographs :  — 

Delacroix  showed  what  vigor  and  color  the  lithographic 
crayon  can  acquire  in  the  hand  of  a  master.  As  drawings 
and  as  illustrations  his  “Hamlet”  and  “Faust”  series  are  not 
remarkable,  notwithstanding  Goethe’s  enthusiastic  praise  of 
those  for  his  own  poem.  They  have  a  certain  dramatic  power 
despite  their  somewhat  self-conscious  and  “truculent  roman¬ 
ticism.”  But  considered  purely  as  lithographs,  in  some  of  his 
pieces  the  audacity  and  impetuosity  of  his  method  are  highly 
interesting.  In  Macbeth  and  the  Witches  (1825),  executed  al¬ 
most  entirely  by  scraping  thin  white  lines  out  of  a  dark  ground, 
Lion  de  V Atlas  (1829),  or  Tigre  Royal  (1829),  he  seems  to 
have  well-nigh  exhausted  the  resources  of  the  stone  in  the  vig¬ 
orous  rendering  of  shadow  and  color  suggestion.  In  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  such  ardent  expression  one  overlooks  faults  of  form. 

I  can  find  amplification  for  this,  but  no  essential  change. 

Born  in  1798,  his  ardent  temperament  and  his  talent 
for  drawing  were  early  in  evidence.  After  undergoing 
all  sorts  of  near-to-cleath  accidents  in  his  childhood, 
he  was  placed  at  school,  where  he  covered  his  note¬ 
books  with  drawings,  “pursuing,  torturing,  multiply¬ 
ing  the  form  under  all  aspects  with  an  obstinacy  akin 
to  fury.”  Thus  Paul  Hiat.  And  Philarete  Chasles  de- 

1  How  to  Appreciate  Prints,  by  Frank  Weitenkampf.  Illustrated. 
New  York,  1908,  pp.  211-12. 
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Delacroix.  Macbeth  and  the  Witches 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  12%  X  9%  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
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picts  him,  in  his  'teens:  “Face  of  olive  hue,  flashing 
eye,  mobile  features,  mouth  delicately  mocking,  slender, 
elegant.”  Entering  the  studio  of  Guerin,  he  spent  much 
time  at  the  Louvre.  The  ensuing  years  were  a  fight  for 
individualism.  He  had  passionate  admirers,  but  also 
aroused  raging  opposition.  He  himself  was  exceedingly 
tolerant  in  matters  of  art,  finding  a  place  for  Horace  Ver- 
net,  Meissonier,  Paul  Chenavard,  whom,  says  Baudelaire, 
he  met  on  the  common  ground  of  erudition,  Decamps, 
Bonington,  whom  he  “declared  to  be  as  great  in  his 
way  as  Raphael,”  and  whose  sketch,  “The  Message,” 
he  put  on  stone  in  1826,  Charlet,  “that  spoiled  child 
of  Chauvinism,”  even  Ingres  “in  certain  parts.”  But 
he  remained  essentially  himself. 

The  recognition  of  this  strongly  personal  element  is 
important.  “To  appreciate  a  man's  art,”  says  Clive 
Bell,  “I  need  know  nothing  whatever  about  the  artist.” 
But  between  that,  and  the  opposite  extreme  of  an 
easily  popular  recital  of  irrelevant  anecdotes,  there  lies 
the  interest  in  the  artist’s  inner  life,  that  expression  of 
himself  which  after  all  is  the  very  soul  and  substance 
of  his  work.  That  is  what  makes  the  Journal  of  Dela¬ 
croix  so  important. 

He  began  to  do  lithographs  in  1816,  the  earliest  being 
caricatures,  a  portrait  or  two,  and  some  other  trifles. 
But  the  first  one  of  note,  and  one  of  his  most  character¬ 
istic  pieces,  was  the  somewhat  melodramatic  Macbeth 
and  the  Witches  (1825).  It  is  noteworthy  rather  for  its 
handling  than  for  its  conception,  a  remarkably  full 
use  of  the  scraper  producing  thin,  swirling  white  lines 
for  both  modeling  and  tone-gradation.  In  the  same 
year,  he  did  a  painting  of  this  scene,  and  Robaut  re¬ 
cords  that  “in  many  places  he  worked  over  the  pigment 
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Delacroix.  Mephistopheles  in  the  Air 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  10%  X  9  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
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with  a  point  or  the  handle  of  a  brush,  as  he  had  treated 
the  stone  with  strokes  of  the  scraper.” 

This  year  saw  also  some  sheets  of  sketches  of  ancient 
medals.  He  had  studied  the  antique  with  the  passion 
he  brought  to  everything,  and  exchanged  with  Baron 
de  Schwiter  a  water-colour,  Horse  Frightened  by  a  Storm, 
for  a  collection  of  impressions  of  medals.  In  these  his 
manner  varies  much;  his  interest  in  technique  is  evi¬ 
dent.  Of  a  group  of  medals  on  one  stone,  one  will  be 
done  in  broad  crayon-strokes;  in  another  these  are 
merged  in  a  flat  sauce;  again,  he  uses  stronger  contrasts 
of  light  and  shade  to  get  a  metallic  effect,  which  in  yet 
another  is  heightened  by  broad  scrapings;  and,  finally, 
one  head  is  quite  dark,  with  sharp,  thin,  wavy  scratched 
lines. 

In  1827  came  the  Combat  of  the  Giaour  and  the  Pasha 
(Byron),  which  Delteil  praises,  finding  in  it  “all  of  the 
Orient  ...  or  rather  all  Delacroix”  —  a  significant 
distinction  —  and  the  “Faust”  series.  In  regard  to 
the  last-named,  one  writer  after  another  has  repeated 
Goethe’s  statement  that  “Monsieur  Delacroix  has  sur¬ 
passed  my  own  conception  in  certain  of  the  scenes,” 
although  Grautoff  adds  that  Delacroix  proved  by  his 
adverse  criticism  of  Goethe  that  he  had  not  the  slightest 
appreciation  of  the  poet  and  read  his  works  only  be¬ 
cause  they  contained  thankful  motives  for  him.  Delteil 
admits  that  some  plates  in  the  series  of  “Hamlet,” 
“Goetz,”  and  notably  the  “Faust,”  are  inferior  in 
conception  and  execution.  And  Beraldi  wrote:  “Dela¬ 
croix’s  ‘  Faust  ’  to-day  seems  to  us  of  an  extravagant 
romanticism.  Its  interest  lies  precisely  in  this  vio¬ 
lence.  It  was  the  profession  of  faith  of  the  young 
school.  ...  At  that  moment  it  was  not  a  matter  of 
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being  reasonable  but  of  being  1  truculent/  Delacroix 
was  ‘ truculent/  but  he  created  a  revolution  in  art.” 

Now,  this  romanticism  had  at  times  an  outer  form 
which  only  the  vehemently  personal  touch  of  Delacroix 
saved  from  sinking  close  to  the  stencil  of  the  romantic 
vignettistes  —  Gigoux,  Nanteuil,  Johannot,  Boulanger, 
Ziegler;  and  Deveria,  who  drew  the  cover  design  for 
this  “ Faust”  set. 

Delacroix  himself  wrote  to  Burty  in  1862:  — 

You  asked  me  what  caused  the  idea  of  the  plates  for  “Faust  ” 
to  rise  in  me.  I  recollect  seeing  about  1831  the  compositions 
of  Retch  1  which  rather  struck  me;  but  it  is  above  all  the 
representation  of  a  drama-opera  on  Faust  which  I  saw  in 
London  in  1825  which  aroused  me  to  do  something  about  it. 
.  .  .  You  know  that  Motte  was  the  publisher;  he  had  the  un¬ 
fortunate  idea  of  publishing  these  lithographs  with  a  text 
which  did  much  harm  from  the  start,  not  to  speak  of  the 
strangeness  of  the  plates  which  were  the  object  of  some  cari¬ 
catures  and  put  me  more  and  more  in  the  pose  of  one  of  the 
coryphees  of  the  school  of  the  ugly.  ...  I  do  not  know  any 
more  what  I  got  for  it:  something  like  100  francs  and  an  en¬ 
graving  after  Lawrence,  the  portrait  of  Pius  VII. 

Not  so  obstreperously  romanticist  is  the  Hamlet 
series,  although  it  shows  streaks  of  melodrama  such 
as  the  staring  eyes  of  the  men  handling  the  coffin  in 
the  print  of  Hamlet  and  Laertes  in  the  grave,  which 
recall  similar  effects  in  our  large  lithographic  posters  il¬ 
lustrating  scenes  in  lurid  plays  of  the  revolver  type. 
Malcolm  Salaman  says  that  each  of  the  designs  ex¬ 
presses  “the  very  essence  of  the  pictorial  situation,” 
and  speaks  of  “powerful  dramatic  and  romantic  ex- 

1  Moritz  Retzsch,  who  executed  outline  illustrations  for  Shakes¬ 
peare,  Schiller,  Burger,  etc.  This  outline  method  was  later  used  in 
forceful  manner  by  our  own  F.  O.  C.  Darley.  Delacroix  probably  saw 
the  London,  1820,  edition  of  the  “Faust”  drawings  by  Retzsch. 
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Delacroix.  Hamlet  Sees  his  Father’s  Ghost 

“Still  am  I  call’d.  —  Unhand  me,  gentlemen. 

By  heaven,  I’ll  make  a  ghost  of  him  that  lets  me!” 

Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  10 *4  X  8  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
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pression,”  of  “ grandeur,  majesty,  beauty  of  pictorial 
conception.”  I  would  rather  leave  this  side  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  entirely  to  him  and  the  public.  Have  we  here,  per¬ 
haps,  not  so  much  interpretations  of  a  literary  work, 
as  the  excursion  of  a  fiery  temperament  into  a  field 
where  dwelt  kindred  visions? 

No  doubts  arise  when  you  look  at  these  Shakespeare 
prints  from  the  purely  technical  standpoint.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  in  the  one  showing  Hamlet  about  to  follow  the 
Ghost,  the  moonlight  about  the  latter  is  thrown,  by 
scratched  white  lines,  into  a  quivering  suggestion  of 
movement,  a  tremulous,  unreal  shimmer.  And  in  the 
next  plate,  depicting  Hamlet  alone  with  the  Ghost,  the 
background  is  of  natural  appearance,  and  the  Ghost, 
though  still  obviously  a  spirit,  has  taken  on  more  reality 
under  the  effect  of  closer  communication.  Hamlet’s 
attitude  is  quite  natural,  although  his  waving  cloak 
and  blowing  hair  quaintly  suggest  the  ever-breezy  mise- 
en-scene  of  the  “  movie.”  The  strong  preoccupation 
with  the  process  is  characteristic  of  much  of  this  litho¬ 
graphic  work. 

It  appears  that  this  Hamlet  series,  begun  as  far  back 
as  1834  (in  which  year  he  did  also  a  scene  from  “  Henry 
VI”),  taken  up  again  in  1836,  was  finally  issued  in 
1843  at  Delacroix’s  expense,  in  an  edition  of  eighty, 
sixty  on  white  paper  and  twenty  on  china.  It  sold,  we 
are  told,  to  the  extent  of  five  copies.  After  Delacroix’s 
death,  Paul  Meurice  acquired  the  thirteen  stones  from 
the  printer  and,  adding  three  unpublished  compositions, 
had  an  edition  of  two  hundred  struck  off  in  1864, 
after  which  the  stones  were  canceled. 

Finally  came  the  Goetz  von  Berlichingen  set,  seven 
plates  (1836-43),  of  which  Robaut  says:  “ I  do  not 
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Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  7%  X  10%  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 


know  whether  ten  years  sooner,  in  the  ‘Faust’  period, 
Delacroix  would  have  found  this  simple  freedom  and  at 
the  same  time  this  force  of  expression  which  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  render  the  energy  and  the  rude  virtue  of  old 
Goetz.”  Here,  too,  there  is  a  variety  of  handling.  Goetz 
Writing  his  Memoirs ,  in  crayon  sauce  and  scraping,  has 
a  mezzotint  effect;  in  W eislingen  Prisoner  of  Goetz  there 
is  open  crayon  work,  high  light  in  light  lines,  much  cross- 
hatching.  Thus,  always,  is  there  shown  his  evident 
interest  in  the  process  and  its  possibilities. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  these  various  series  not  only 
preceded  by  drawings  of  some  of  the  scenes,  but  fol¬ 
lowed  in  later  years  by  paintings.  Hamlet  subjects  on 
canvas  appear  as  late  as  1859;  Robaut  tells  us  that 
Hamlet  haunted  Delacroix’s  spirit  after  the  artist’s 
voyage  to  England. 

When  you  turn  to  the  animal  subjects,  there  is  en¬ 
joyment  with  no  self-doubting  criticism.  Here  the 
artist  is  most  natural,  most  direct,  most  vigorous,  most 
successful.  “From  1826  to  1831,”  says  Maurice  Tour- 
neux,  “he  executed  most  of  his  best  lithographs,  among 
others  the  Tigre  Royal  and  the  Lion  de  V Atlas.”  The 
magnificent  Tigre  (1829),  with  its  wonderful  use  of 
the  scraper,  is  a  noble  composition,  in  which  the  long 
nervous  lines  of  the  animal,  full  of  latent  energy  and 
movement,  are  echoed  in  the  background  of  moun¬ 
tains  and  clouds.  The  Lion  depicts  one  of  those  dramas 
of  brute  life  of  which  other  examples  are  Lion  Devouring 
a  Horse  (faulty  in  drawing,  —  but  what  force,  what 
ardor)  and  Wild  Horse  Overthrown  by  a  Tiger  (1828), 
which  Delteil  pronounces  “not  only  Delacroix’s  chef- 
d’oeuvre,  but  also  one  of  the  chefs-d’oeuvre  of  lithog¬ 
raphy.”  And  there  is  yet  another  one  of  his  happy 
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Delacroix.  Weislingen  Prisoner  of  Goetz 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  10Vt  X  8*4  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
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studies  of  the  Felidae  —  Young  Tiger  Playing  with  its 
Mother  (1831).  In  Frightened  Horse  Coming  Out  of  the 
Water  (1828),  vigorous  crayoning  in  the  background 
throws  the  finer  lines  on  the  body  into  relief ;  the  figure 
stands  out  like  a  piece  of  fine  bronze  against  the  velvety 
black. 

Delacroix’s  delineation  of  animal  form  was  based 
on  careful  studies.  He  and  Barye  painted  lions  and 
tigers  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  He  went  expressly 
to  the  porte  aux  chevaux  and  to  the  manege  to  get  his 
horses  true  to  nature,  and  he  was  led,  says  La  Farge, 
“to  attempt  representations  of  the  horse  which  ante¬ 
date  by  half  a  century  the  modern  perception  of  the 
stages  of  motion.”  Thus,  fact  stood  behind  inspira¬ 
tion.  “Nature  is  but  a  dictionary,”  said  he  to  Baude¬ 
laire.  “Nobody  has  ever  considered  the  dictionary  as 
a  composition.  .  .  .  The  painters  seek  in  their  diction¬ 
ary  the  elements  which  accommodate  themselves  to 
their  conception.” 

Fluttering  down  through  the  years  there  appears 
a  reflection  of  his  work  in  the  lithographs  of  Fantin- 
Latour,  not  strongly  obvious  nor  clearly  definable.  The 
element  of  cruelty  traced  by  one  writer  in  the  earlier 
artist’s  work  is  quite  lacking  in  the  later  one’s.  Nor 
are  the  subjects  of  a  like  nature.  Fantin’s  similarity 
resides  in  a  certain  modified  romanticism,  in  a  flow  and 
sweep  of  rich,  tone-giving,  quivering  line,  in  a  free  vigor 
in  the  attack  of  the  stone.  Fantin’s  veneration  for 
Delacroix  found  vent  in  the  noted  painting  —  “the 
first  act  of  piety  accomplished  by  a  thankful  disciple,” 
says  Benedite  —  Hommage  a  Delacroix ,  in  which  he 
united  L.  Cordier,  Durant,  Legros,  Fantin  himself, 
Whistler,  Champfleury,  Manet,  Bracquemond,  De 
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Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  12%  X  18%  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
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Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  13  X  18%  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 


Belleroy,  Baudelaire,  grouped  before  a  portrait  of  Dela¬ 
croix.  In  addition,  he  did  a  lithographic  Hommage  a 
Delacroix ,  which  was,  however,  simply  one  of  his  sym¬ 
bolical  female  figures.  The  two  artists  were  connected 
also  by  their  love  of  music,  for  which  Delacroix  had  a 
pronounced  taste  from  his  youth,  his  favorite  instru¬ 
ment  being  the  violin.  He  even  avowed  that  music 
urged  him  to  great  things.  And  Liszt  tells  us  that,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  frequent  visits  to  Chopin,  he  would 
fall  into  a  deep  re  very  at  the  sounds  of  this  “  light  and 
impassioned  music. ”  The  lithographs  of  Delacroix  give 
no  tangible  evidence,  by  choice  of  subject,  of  this  influ¬ 
ence.  Fantin,  on  the  other  hand,  as  is  well  known, 
won  the  title  of  the  “melomaniac”  from  Hediard.  Of 
course  Fantin  was  the  slighter  artistic  personality,  the 
gentler  and  also  more  serene  soul.  But  he  was  one  of 
the  masters  of  lithography,  and  Delacroix,  even  if  we 
limit  his  title  to  admission  to  less  than  a  dozen  pieces, 
is  of  the  company.  And  so  again  is  proven  the  flexibility 
of  this  medium  of  many  and  rich  possibilities. 
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Rembrandt.  Christ  Healing  the  Sick:  the  “Hundred  Guilder  Print 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  11  X  15%  inches 
In  the  Minneapolis  Institute  of  Arts 


THE  PRINT  DEPARTMENT  OF 
THE  MINNEAPOLIS  INSTITUTE  OF  ARTS 

By  MARIE  C.  LEHR 
Curator  of  Prints  at  the  Minneapolis  Institute  of  Arts. 


HE  value  of  a  print  collection  in  a  museum, 
and  the  bearing  of  the  study  of  prints  upon 
the  problem  of  general  culture  are,  to-day, 
too  generally  recognized  to  be  dwelt  upon 
here.  Within  recent  years  a  decided  awakening  to  the 
appreciation  of  the  graphic  arts  has  been  shown  by  the 
increasing  number  of  exhibitions  in  this  field,  and  by 
the  establishment  of  print  departments  in  museums  and 
libraries. 

The  Print  Department  of  The  Minneapolis  Institute 
of  Arts  was  established  shortly  after  the  Institute  itself. 
This  was  opened  to  the  public  in  January,  1915,  and 
among  its  first  purchases  was  a  small  but  representa¬ 
tive  group  of  modern  prints,  including  examples  of  the 
work  of  Whistler,  Millet,  Meryon,  Lepere,  Legros, 
Jacque,  Bauer,  Zorn,  and  others.  Next  year,  illus¬ 
trating  the  principle  that  every  recognition,  however 
humble,  of  the  worth  of  a  thing,  acts  as  a  magnet,  a 
collection  of  over  5000  etchings,  engravings,  lithographs, 
and  woodcuts,  together  with  a  fine  reference  library  of 
176  volumes,  was  acquired  through  the  generosity  of  an 
anonymous  donor.  This  collection,  formerly  owned  by 
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Mr.  William  M.  Ladd  of  Portland,  Oregon,  is  of  un¬ 
usual  importance,  and  ranks  with  the  great  collections 
of  the  country. 

Its  strength  lies  in  its  brilliant  representation  of  the 
work  of  modern  etchers.  There  are  103  Whistler  etch¬ 
ings  and  lithographs,  in  impressions  of  unusually  fine 
quality.  Many  of  the  plates  were  printed  by  Whistler 
himself.  There  is  a  beautiful  proof,  before  the  heavy 
retouching,  of  the  rare  dry-point,  Weary,  also  a  bril¬ 
liant  impression  of  The  Two  Doorways,  specially  marked 
by  Whistler  on  the  back.  Long  House,  Amsterdam  has 
the  name  “Howard  Mansfield”  written  on  the  back 
in  Whistler’s  autograph,  with  butterfly  below  it.  Also  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  collection  are  Zaandam;  Price's  Candle- 
Factory;  The  Palaces;  Nocturne:  Palaces;  Long  Venice ; 
Dordrecht;  Chancellerie,  Loches;  Pierrot;  twelve  of  the 
French  set,  and  the  Thames  set. 

The  Hadens  number  242  prints,  including  165  out  of 
the  251  subjects  catalogued  by  Harrington.  Unusual 
importance  attaches  to  this  group  because  of  its  many 
trial  proofs  and  different  states.  There  is  a  beautiful 
Trial  Proof  C  of  Out  of  Study  Window;  an  exceedingly 
rare  impression  of  Mouth  of  the  Brook,  Trial  Proof  B; 
By-Road  in  Tipperary;  Shere  Mill  Pond,  large  and  small 
plates;  the  famous  Sunset  in  Ireland,  so  full  of  poetry 
and  quiet  beauty,  both  in  a  Trial  Proof  F  and  in  the 
second  state;  and  many  more  of  the  important  plates. 
There  is  also  such  special  material,  of  interest  to  the 
student,  as  a  counter  proof  of  the  Inn,  Pur  fleet,  and 
Opposite  the  Inn,  Pur  fleet.  The  two  are  printed  on  one 
sheet,  so  as  to  form  a  panorama.  In  each  case  the  coun¬ 
terproof  is  from  Trial  Proof  A.  In  short,  the  collection 
is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  interesting  of  Haden’s 
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Whistler.  Long  House,  Amsterdam 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  6%  X  10%  inches 
In  the  Minneapolis  Institute  of  Arts 


work  in  the  country.  Some  of  the  prints  are  from 
Haden’s  own  collection. 

Of  the  Camerons,  the  collection  contains  72.  Among 
the  Millets,  there  are  14  out  of  the  20  etchings,  in¬ 
cluding  all  the  important  plates  but  one.  There  are 
also  three  woodcuts,  the  lithograph  of  The  Sower,  and 
the  rare  heliograph,  Maternal  Precaution.  The  Jacque 
etchings,  242  in  number,  include  a  large  number  of  the 
rare,  early  dry-points. 

And  so  we  could  go  on  extending  the  list,  but  space 
will  permit  the  mention  of  but  a  few  of  the  important 
artists  who  also  are  well  represented,  —  Meryon,  Le- 
gros,  Lepere,  van  Muyden,  Buhot,  Fantin-Latour,  and 
an  unusually  comprehensive  group  of  contemporary 
French  and  German  etchers.  Storm  van’s  Gravesande 
is  here  with  all  his  important  plates;  Turner  with  a 
nearly  complete  set  of  the  Liber  Studiorum,  including 
24  first  states;  and  among  the  rest  are  to  be  found, 
M.  A.  J.  Bauer,  Sir  Frank  Short,  Joseph  Pennell,  D. 
Shaw  MacLaughlan,  Charles  A.  Platt,  Stephen  Parrish, 
Mary  Cassatt,  Anders  Zorn,  and  many  others.  The 
names  cited  are  typical  and  show  the  scope  and  un¬ 
usual  character  of  the  collection. 

Although  the  strength  of  the  collection  is  in  the  mod¬ 
ern  work,  it  is  not  lacking  in  representative  examples 
of  the  older  masters.  The  work  of  the  English  mezzo- 
tinters,  McArdell,  S.  W.  Reynolds,  Earlom,  Valentine 
Green  and  others,  is  represented  in  beautiful  impres¬ 
sions.  Among  the  French  portrait  engravers  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  there  are  136  prints  by  Nanteuil, 
and  14  by  Masson,  including  his  famous  Grey-Haired 
Man.  There  are  also  prints  by  Morin,  and  Edelinck, 
and  other  portrait  engravers  of  the  period  in  France, 
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sryon.  L’Abside  de  Notre-Dame  de  Paris 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  6  X  11  \'o  inches 
In  the  Minneapolis  Institute  of  Arts 


in  Holland  and  in  England.  The  seventeenth-century 
group  of  etchers  is  also  well  represented.  Among  the 
127  Rembrandts  there  are  the  second  state  of  the  Hun¬ 
dred  Guilder  Print,  the  Three  Trees,  Christ  Preaching, 
Doctor  Faustus,  a  second  state  of  the  Lutma,  and  many 
other  important  plates,  some  of  them  in  fine  impres¬ 
sions. 

Diirer,  the  great  master  of  the  sixteenth  century,  can 
be  studied  in  his  engravings  and  in  his  woodcuts.  The 
engravings  include  the  Passion,  on  Copper ;  a  beautiful 
impression  of  Virgin  and  Child  with  the  Monkey ;  Virgin 
with  the  Pear;  St.  Eustache;  St.  Jerome  in  his  Study; 
Melancholia;  Knight,  Death  and  the  Devil;  Coat  of  Arms 
with  the  Cock,  Coat  of  Arms  with  the  Skull,  and  the 
portraits  of  Melanchthon  and  Pirkheimer.  Among  the 
woodcuts  are  twenty-two  from  the  Small  Passion,  on 
Wood,  seven  subjects  from  the  Life  of  the  Virgin,  and 
a  complete  set  of  the  Apocalypse — Edition  of  1511. 
Among  the  fifteenth-century  prints  are  three  examples 
of  the  work  of  Martin  Schongauer  —  Flight  into  Egypt, 
Christ  on  the  Cross,  and  Death  of  the  Virgin;  the  St. 
Christopher,  by  Israhel  van  Meckenem;  two  prints  by 
Mantegna  —  Battle  of  the  Sea  Gods  (the  left  portion) 
and  Risen  Christ  between  St.  Andrew  and  St.  Longinus, 
both  in  good  impressions;  and  one  example  of  the 
School  of  Mantegna  —  Christ  Descending  into  Limbo. 

As  can  be  seen,  the  collection  is  strong  in  modern  work 
and  weak  in  the  primitives.  The  work  of  these  early 
engravers  is  very  rare,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  the  Fogg  Art  Museum, 
and  the  Library  of  Congress,  the  student  in  this  coun¬ 
try  has  to  confine  himself  to  study  of  these  masters 
through  reproductions. 
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Print  Exhibition  Gallery 
The  Minneapolis  Institute  of  Arts 
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The  value  of  a  collection  is  in  its  use.  On  the  second 
floor  of  the  Museum,  located  in  a  prominent  position 
at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  is  the  Exhibition  Gallery.  It 
is  top-lighted,  divided  into  three  alcoves.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  prints  in  narrow  gilt  frames,  against  a  neu¬ 
tral  background  of  homespun  linen,  is  that  which  has 
been  in  use  for  some  time  in  Boston.  The  exhibition 
gallery  is  the  “show  window,”  where  necessarily  only 
a  small  part  of  the  collection  can  be  shown  at  one  time. 
The  important  room  is  the  Print  Study,  where  the  bulk 
of  the  prints  are  kept.  It  is  easy  of  access,  and  in  a  stra¬ 
tegic  position,  on  the  Main  Floor,  to  the  left  of  the 
main  entrance.  In  this  room,  well  lighted  and  ventil¬ 
ated,  there  are  tables  and  comfortable  chairs  for  the 
visitor. 

The  classification  and  arrangement  of  the  prints  is 
on  the  same  plan  as  that  which  has  been  successfully 
worked  out  in  Boston.  The  prints  are  mounted  on 
three  sizes,  14  X  18  inches,  22  X  28  inches,  28  X  40 
inches,  arranged  according  to  countries,  and  within 
them,  alphabetically,  by  centuries.  The  larger  prints 
are  placed  on  shelves,  and  the  smaller  size  kept  in 
boxes,  conspicuously  labelled,  so  that  the  visitor  can 
visualize  the  resources  at  his  command. 

As  a  whole  the  collection  ranks  high,  and,  in  some 
cases,  has  material  not  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  this 
country.  But  the  vital  and  encouraging  point  is  that 
its  acquisition  is  one  more  sign  of  an  awakening  to  the 
importance  of  art,  and  its  relation  to  our  everyday  life. 
All  museums  are  recognizing  this  need,  and  the  Print 
Department  of  the  Minneapolis  Institute  of  Arts  has 
joined  the  ranks,  to  be  a  growing  influence  on  the  life 
of  the  community. 
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Print  Study  Room,  the  Minneapolis  Institute  of  Arts 


Amelia  Jane  Havell.  Robert  Havell,  Junior 

Drawn  by  the  engraver’s  eldest  daughter  at  Sing  Sing,  New  York,  in  1845,  six 
years  after  Havell  came  to  America.  Havell  was  52  years  old  when  this  sketch 
was  made. 

Size  of  the  original  water-colour,  5%  X  4*4  inches 
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PORTRAITS  OF  ROBERT  HAVELL,  JUNIOR, 
ENGRAVER  OF  AUDUBON’S  “THE 
BIRDS  OF  AMERICA” 

By  GEORGE  ALFRED  WILLIAMS 

T  is  interesting,  if  not  always  satisfying,  to 
see  the  portrait  of  a  man  who  has  accom¬ 
plished  some  great  work,  though  many 
times  portraits  strip  the  physiognomy  of 
some  of  its  disguises,  and  uncover  traits  of  character 
not  in  harmony  with  the  imagined  ideal.  However, 
in  the  portraits  of  Robert  Havell,  Junior,  here  repro¬ 
duced,  there  can  be  nothing  short  of  complete  satisfac¬ 
tion  for  those  who  desire  to  know  what  manner  of  man 
engraved  Audubon’s  “The  Birds  of  America.” 

Havell  is  revealed  as  a  large,  powerful  man,  typically 
English,  with  all  the  dignity  of  a  forthright  character,  — 
evidently  just  the  man  calculated  to  supplement  the 
indomitable  purpose  of  Audubon,  who  aspired  to  pre¬ 
sent  to  the  world  a  great  work  on  ornithology. 

Shortly  after  the  publication,  in  The  Print  Collector’s 
Quarterly  for  October,  1916,  of  the  portrait  sketch  of 
Robert  Havell,  Junior,  by  his  daughter,  Amelia  Jane 
Havell,  which  was  the  only  portrait  of  the  engraver  then 
known  by  the  writer  to  be  in  existence,  a  communi¬ 
cation  was  received  from  Mr.  John  Frederick  Lewis, 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Lewis  wrote  that  he  had  been 
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Robert  Havell,  Junior 

This  photograph  was  taken  in  1851,  by  Rockwood 
of  New  York.  Havell  was  58  years  old  at  this  time. 
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Robert  Havell,  Junior 

This  photograph  was  taken  at  Tarrytown,  New  York,  in  1855,  when  Havell 
was  sixty-two.  Two  years  previous  the  engraver  was  thrown  from  his  carriage 
and  suffered  a  severe  injury;  the  shock  of  this  accident  affected  his  heart  so 
that  he  grew  stouter  shortly  after  the  above  photograph  was  taken. 
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attracted  at  once  by  the  remarkable  similarity  between 
the  sketch  portrait  of  Havell  and  a  splendid  portrait 
in  oils,  which  was  presented  a  number  of  years  ago  to 
the  Academy  by  Charles  Henry  Hart,  the  well-known 
expert  on  early  American  portraiture.  The  portrait  had 
been  authenticated  by  Mr.  Hart  as  the  work  of  the 
American  portrait  painter,  Charles  Loring  Elliot.  Care¬ 
ful  study  resulted  in  the  decision  that  the  canvas  was 
painted  during  Elliot’s  best  period,  or  about  1851-1852, 
but  the  identity  of  the  sitter  remained  a  mystery. 

Mr.  Lewis,  after  comparing  the  portrait  by  Elliot 
with  the  sketch  by  Amelia  Jane  Havell,  concluded  that 
the  oil  painting  was  undoubtedly  a  life  portrait  of  Robert 
Havell,  Junior,  and  desired  to  learn  if  the  writer  knew 
of  any  photographs  of  the  engraver.  After  diligent 
search,  two  photographs  were  found  among  Havell’s 
effects  still  in  possession  of  certain  heirs.  These  photo¬ 
graphs  were  forwarded  to  the  Pennsylvania  Academy 
of  the  Fine  Arts,  and  after  due  study  and  comparison 
with  Elliot’s  painting,  there  was  left  no  doubt  as  to 
who  had  sat  for  the  “unknown  portrait, ”  and  the  canvas 
was  satisfactorily  identified  as  a  life  portrait  of  Robert 
Havell,  Junior. 

The  photographs,  No.  1  and  No.  2  are  dated  1851 
and  1855,  respectively,  and  the  portliness  revealed  in 
Elliot’s  portrait  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  must 
have  been  painted  at  a  date  somewhat  later  than  1851- 
1852,  the  date  fixed  by  Mr.  Hart.  In  a  note  in  possession 
of  the  writer,  penned  by  Marianne  Edington  Havell,  the 
engraver’s  youngest  daughter,  under  the  date  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  1916,  several  months  before  her  death,  mention  is 
made  of  a  severe  accident  that  befell  her  father  when 
he  was  sixty  years  old.  It  seems  that,  while  driving, 
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Portrait  of  Robert  Havell,  Junior,  Engraver  of  Audubon’s 
“The  Birds  of  America” 

The  original  painting,  by  Charles  Loring  Elliott,  is  in  the  collection  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts.  Presented  to  the  Academy  by 
Charles  Henry  Hart. 
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Havell’s  horses  bolted  down  a  steep  hill  near  Tarry  town 
and  he  and  Mrs.  Havell  were  thrown  out  with  great 
violence.  Mrs.  Havell  miraculously  escaped  injury,  but 
Havell  was  very  badly  hurt.  After  a  long  and  critical 
illness  he  recovered,  but,  due  to  an  affection  of  the  heart 
brought  on  by  the  shock,  he  grew  very  stout. 

The  period  assigned  for  the  painting  of  the  portrait 
by  Elliot  was  fixed  after  careful  consideration  of  the 
painter’s  different  painting  periods,  and  Mr.  Lewis  is 
of  the  opinion  that  the  difference  in  the  portrayal  of 
Ha  veil’s  physique  may  well  be  accounted  for  in  that  the 
artist  renders  more  truthfully  the  planes  of  the  body 
than  does  the  lens  of  the  camera. 

Whatever  conclusion  may  be  reached  by  compari¬ 
son  of  the  data  available,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
portraits  reproduced  form  a  splendid  cycle,  and  that 
no  one  need  longer  wonder  as  to  the  appearance  of  the 
engraver  of  “The  Birds  of  America.” 
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The  Old  Masters  in  Color 


THE  MUSIC  LESSON.  — By  Lancret. 

20  X  20,  $12.00. 

“  When,  as  in  The  Medici  Prints,  we  get  scientific  truth  of 
color  in  addition  to  scientific  truth  of  detail,  we  possess  what  is 
for  most  practical  purposes  a  replica  of  the  original  painting;  in 
fact  it  is  only  when  thus  reproduced  that  we  can  study  the  great 
masters  with  any  completeness  or  satisfaction.”  —  Mr.  Holnies, 
Director  of  the  National  Gallery ,  London. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  SENT  ON  REQUEST. 
PRINTS  SENT  ON  APPROVAL. 

THE  MEDICI  SOCIETY,  254  Harcourt  St.,  BOSTON 

American  Branch,  Inc. 

SALESROOM  :  Pierce  Building,  opposite  Public  Library 
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MAX  WILLIAMS 

Established  1892 

Madison  Ave.  at  46th  Street,  New  York 


CLIPPER  SHIP,  DREADNAUGHT 

Rare  Prints  and  Paintings  of  the 
Famous  Clipper  Ships 

Engravings  of  the  Revolutionary 
Naval  Engagements 

New  York  Views,  Etc. 
Models  of  Ships 
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Etching:  “Old  Houses”  Place:  Terre-Au-Duc  Quimper  (Brittany) 


An  Artists’  and  Craft  Workers’ 
Selling  Organization 

The  Artists1  Guild  was  organized  and  established 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  permanent  galleries  for 
works  by  its  members;  also  for  the  purpose  of  con¬ 
ducting  traveling  exhibitions. 

Painters,  Etchers,  Sculptors,  and  Makers  of  Hand 
Wrought  objects  whose  works  are  approved  by  the 
jury  are  eligible  for  membership. 

THE  ARTISTS’  GUILD 

Fine  Arts  Building  Chicago 
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Venetian  Painting  in  America 

The  Fifteenth  Century 

By  BERNARD  BERENSON 

Sm.  4to.  Photogravure  frontispiece  and  110  full  page 
photographic  plates.  $5.00  net.  Delivered,  $5.20. 

I 

“  One  of  the  most  significant  works  of  reconstructive  criti-  | 
cism  that  have  appeared  in  recent  years  on  the  subject  of 
Italian  Art.”  —  The  Dial. 

The  Late  Years  of  Michel  Angelo 

By  WILHELM  R.  VALENTINER 

8vo.  Illustrated  with  collotype  plates. 

Limited  edition  at  $6.00  net 

“  Notable  for  its  fineness  of  spirit,  sympathy  and  insight. 
Recalls  the  best  traditions  of  German  literary  scholar¬ 
ship.”  —  The  Nation. 

The  American  Artists  Series 


Octavo.  Each  volume  uniform.  Printed  from  type  on  hand-made 
paper.  Limited  editions  and  beautifully  illustrated. 


Alexander  Wyant,  by  Eliot  Clark  .  .  . 

.  .  $12.50 

Winslow  Homer,  by  Kenyon  Cox  . 

.  .  12.50 

George  Inness,  by  Elliott  Daingerfield 

.  .  12.50 

Homer  Martin,  by  Frank  J.  Mather,  Jr.  . 

.  .  12.50 

R.  A.  Blakelock,  by  Elliott  Daingerfield  . 

.  .  10.00 

Fifty  Paintings,  by  George  Inness  .  .  . 

.  .  20.00 

Fifty-eight  Paintings,  by  Homer  Martin  . 

.  .  15.00 

FREDERIC  FAIRCHILD  SHERMAN 

1790  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 
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NOTABLE  NEW  ART  BOOKS 

THE  STUDIO  YEAR-BOOK 

OF  DECORATIVE  ART  (1917) 

Profusely  illustrated.  4to.  Paper ,  $2.50  net.  Cloth ,  $3.00  net. 

This,  the  twelfth  issue  of  the  Studio  Year-Book  of  Decorative 
Art,  will  appeal  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  work  of  the 
leading  Architects,  Designers,  and  Craftsmen  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States. 

AMERICAN  PICTURES 

AND  THEIR  PAINTERS 

By  LORINDA  M.  BRYANT,  author  of  “  What  Pictures  to 
See  in  America,”  “  Pictures  and  Their  Painters,”  etc. 

With  230  illzistrations.  8vo.  Cloth ,  $>3.00  net. 

In  placing  before  her  readers  over  two  hundred  illustrations 
of  paintings  by  American  artists,  Mrs.  Bryant  gives  them  a  fair 
working  basis  for  a  wider  knowledge  of  American  pictures  and 
their  painters.  The  book  is  suggestive,  not  critical,  with  a  hu¬ 
man  element  that  brings  art  close  to  the  great  heart  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people. 

DECORATIVE  ELEMENTS 

IN  ARCHITECTURE 

Or  Random  Observations  on  the  Eternal  Fitness  of  Things 
from  a  Decorative  Point  of  View 

By  W.  FRANCKLYN  PARIS,  Honorary  Fellow  of  the  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Museum  of  Art  and  Trustee  of  the  Museum  of 
French  Art  in  the  United  States  ;  Member  of  the  Architectural 
League,  New  York. 

Over  100  illustrations.  8vo.  Cloth ,  $3.00  net. 

A  book  on  good  taste  in  architecture  and  furnishings,  with 
particular  application  to  tapestries,  wood  carving,  stained  glass, 
and  indoor  appointments  of  every  nature. 

JOHN  LANE  COMPANY 

PUBLISHERS  NEW  YORK 
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THE 

SEVEN 

ARTS 

25  c.  a  copy  $2.50  a  year 

In  the  national  crisis  there  is  needed  a  maga¬ 
zine  whose  declared  purpose  is  the  expression 
of  a  new  spirit  of  nationality — an  expression 
which  has  always  come  to  a  nation  through 
its  arts. 

The  Seven  Arts  is  such  a  magazine.  Estab¬ 
lished  in  October,  it  already  reaches  thousands 
of  Americans,  with  the  fiction,  poetry,  and  crit¬ 
ical  work  of  the  most  vital  writers  here  and 
abroad. 

If  you  have  not  seen  The  Seven  A rts ,  secure 
it,  on  trial,  for  yourself,  by  pinning  a  dollar  bill 
to  this  advertisement,  and  mailing  it  to  us.  We 
will  send  The  Seven  Arts  to  you  for  six  months. 

THE  SEVEN  ARTS 

132  MADISON  AVE. 

NEW  YORK 
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A  BOOK  OF  PICTURES 

COPYRIGHT  BY  KENYON  COX 


KENYON  COX 


THE  AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE  OF  ART 


An  Illustrated  Monthly 

Published  by  The  American  Federation  of  Arts 

Leila  Mechlin,  Editor 


CONTRIBUTING  EDITORS 


Mrs.  Herbert  Adams 
Elisabeth  I..  Cary 
Ralph  Adams  Cram 
A.  E.  Gallatin 


Birg-e  Harrison 
Frank  Jewett  Mather,  Jr. 
John  C.  Van  Dyke 
Frank  Weitenkampf 


“The  American  Magazine  of  Art  is  the  most  dignified, 
the  broadest  and  the  most  valuable  of  the  Art  Journals  in 
this  country.”  John  Cotton  Dana, 

Librarian,  Newark  Public  Library. 

Subscript  Ion  Price  $2.50  a  year 


ONE  DOLLAR 


Sent  at  once  will  give  you  six  months’  trial  subscription 


THE  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  ARTS 

1741  New  York  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Furniture 

THE  following  important  illustrated  articles  dealing 
with  FURNITURE  have  appeared  in  the  Burling¬ 
ton  Magazine.  Copies  of  these  issues  may  be  obtained 
at  the  usual  price.  One  Dollar  net. 


Educational  aspect  of  Irish  Chippendale  -  - 
Furniture  of  the  Gillow  cost  books  -  —  — 
Lacquer  work  in  England  -  —  —  — 

Thomas  Sheraton,  cabinet  maker  —  -  — 

Dutch  and  Flemish  furniture  —  —  —  — 

Eighteenth  century  mirrors  -  -  -  - 

English  furniture  in  the  Bradford  exhibition  — 
English  furniture  makers  of  the  eighteenth  century 


Herbert  C esc  insky  86 


90,  94 

JOI,  102 


105 

R.  S.  Clous  ton  51 

37.39 
l7 


12,  14,  19,  21,  23,  25,  27,  29 
Keyboard  instruments  in  relation  to  furniture  —  —  R.  S.  Clouston  32 

Yorkshire  collection  of  English  furniture  —  —  —  “  16 

Ducereau’s  influence  on  French  renaissance  furniture  -  “  78 

Furniture  at  Windsor  Castle  —  —  —  —  Gaston  Gramont  34 

Furniture  making  -  —  —  -  —  -  A .  Romney  Green 

109,  no,  111,112,  114 

Principles  and  evolution  of  Furniture  making  —  A.  Romney  Green  114 

French  furniture  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 

E.  Molinier  1,  5 

Cassone  fronts  in  American  collections  —  —  William  Rankin 

4°,  43.  45.  47,  5°,  53,  55 

The  house  and  collection  of  Sir  Edgar  Speyer,  Bart.  Percy  M.  Turner  18 

Early  furniture  —  Aymer  Vallance 

in,  112,  1 1 3 ,  115,  1 16,  117,  119,  120,  121 

Old  carved  Spanish  chest  —  —  —  —  —  G.  C.  Williamson  42 

Furniture  at  Boughton  House  -  —  —  —  —  A.  F.  Kendrick  133 

Table  Designs  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  Basil  Oliver 

T49»  150 


WHEN  ORDERING  PLEASE  QUOTE  NUMBER 


THE  BURLINGTON  MAGAZINE,  Ltd. 

NEW  YORK  :  I5-17  EAST  4OTH  STREET 
LONDON  :  17,  OLD  BURLINGTON  STREET,  W. 
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&  BOOKS  —  PRINTS  m 

^  AUTOGRAPHS  —  ART  SCHOOLS  ^ 

Portrait  ot  Christopher  Columbus 

Original  portrait  painted  by  the  distinguished  artist  Parmigiano 
in  1529.  Used  by  the  American  historian  William  H.  Prescott  to 
illustrate  his  “  Life  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.” 

Particulars  and  price  on  application. 

J.  K.  SMITH,  710  E.  Fulton  St.,  Grand  Rapids,  Midi. 

OLD  and  RARE  PRINTS 

tokthaits 

Prints  cleaned  and  restored.  Collections  appraised  and  Catalogued 
Orders  to  buy  at  auction  sales  conscientiously  carried  out. 

F.  MEDER.  15-17  E.  40th  St.,  The  Anderson  Bldg,  N.  Y. 

Telephone  266  Murray  Hill 

To  be  published  in  late  October 

CHICAGO,  by  H.  C.  Chatfield-T aylor.  Illustrated  by  Lester 
G.  Hornby. 

This  book  of  special  interest  to  Chicago  should  prove  of  hardly  less  appeal  to 
lovers  of  brilliant  writing  and  beautiful  drawing  everywhere.  The  artist  has  found 
both  the  city  itself  and  the  author’s  interpretation  inspiring,  and  has  put  into  the 
book  his  best  and  most  brilliant  work.  Edition  limited  to  1000  copies  for  sale.  $7.50. 

BOSTON  HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  CO.  NEW  YORK 

To  be  published  in  late  October 

OLD  SHEFFIELD  PLATE 

Its  Technique  and  History  as  Illustrated  in  a  Single  Private 
Collection.  By  JULIA  W.  TORREY. 

The  author,  an  ardent  collector,  gives  not  only  a  complete  historical  account  of 
Sheffield  plate,  but  also  a  lively  narrative  of  the  pleasures  of  hunting  for  it.  Pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated.  Limited  edition,  500  copies  for  sale.  $7.50. 

BOSTON  HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  CO.  NEW  YORK 

SCHOOL  OF  THE  MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

FORTY-SECOND  YEAR 

Drawing  and  Painting.  Modeling.  Design. 

Interior  Decoration.  Silverware  and  Jewelry. 

Write  for  Circular. 
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American  Art  News 

(Published  by  The  American  Art  News  Co.,  Inc.) 

15-17  EAST  40th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Now  in  its  sixteenth  year  of  successful  pub¬ 
lication,  and  universally  recognized  as  the 
dealers’  and  collector’s  authority  on  art  mat¬ 
ters  in  both  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

New  York  Special  Exhibition  Calendar  gives 
all  the  exhibitions  of  the  current  and  coming 
weeks,  their  locations  and  the  dates  of  dura¬ 
tion  in  New  York.  Those  in  other  American 
cities  under  head  of  letters  from  said  cities. 

All  important  picture,  print  and  book  sales  in 
both  Europe  and  United  States  duly  recorded, 
with  full  list  prices,  buyers,  etc.,  and  also  the 
first  announcement  of  same  in  advance. 

Weekly  letters  from  Paris  and  London, 
written  by  best  informed  authorities  on  the 
art  trade  and  news  of  the  Studios,  Galleries 
and  Salesrooms,  and  occasional  authoritative 
letters  from  other  European  art  centers.  In¬ 
valuable  for  reference. 

Read  by  all  the  leading  collectors 

PUBLISHED  WEEKLY— $3.00  A  YEAR— 38  ISSUES 
Canada,  $3.35  ;  Foreign  Countries,  $3.7 5 
(Weekly  from  Oct.  15  to  June  1 — Monthly  during  the  summer) 

AMERICA’S  ONLY  ART  NEWSPAPER 
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MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS,  BOSTON 

Publications  of  the  Department  of  Prints 

The  Print-Collector’s  Quarterly,  FitzRoy  Carrington,  Editor.  Pub¬ 
lished  for  the  Museum  by  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  in 
February,  April,  October,  and  December.  Subscription  price, 

$2.00  a  year;  single  copies,  $0.50.  Subscriptions  may  be 
addressed  to  the  Company  either  at  4  Park  Street,  Boston,  or 
at  16  East  Fortieth  Street,  New  York.  Bound  volumes  .  $3.50 


Print-Collector  *s  Booklets : 

The  Men  of  1 830 

The  Art  and  Etchings  of  Jean  Francois  Millet 
Le  Pere  Corot 

Charles  Francois  Daubigny,  Painter  and  Etcher 
Charles  Jacque  (1813-1 894)  ? 

By  Robert  J.  Wickenden 

Maxime  Lalanne 

By  William  Aspenwall  Bradley 

Each  booklet,  in  paper 

The  set  in  a  case  .  . . 

Exhibition  of  Turner’s  Liber  Studiorum  (1904),  Francis  Bullard 

Exhibition  of  Early  Engraving  in  America : 

December  12,  1904- February  5,  1905  . 

In  boards  on  hand- made  paper . 

A  Catalogue  of  the  Engraved  Plates  for  Picturesque  Views  in 
England  and  Wales  after  Water  Colour  Drawings  by  J.  M. 
W.  Turner.  Francis  Bullard.  Merrymount  Press,  1910. 

Paper . 

Cloth . 

ALSO 

Catalogue  of  the  Engraved  and  Lithographed  Work  of  John 
Cheney  and  Seth  Wells  Cheney  (1891).  S.  R.  Koehler 


0.20 
1. 00 

1.00 


1.00 

2.00 


1.00 

1.50 

2.50 


Prints :  Their  Technique  and  History. 
Mifflin  Co.,  1914 


E.H.  Richter.  Houghton 

. 2.00 


Address  the  Secretary  of  the  Museum. 

A  list  of  the  publications  of  the  Museum  may  be  had  on  application. 


P.  &  D.  Golnaghi  &  Obach 

Established  1760 

Paintings,  Drawings,  Engravings 
and  Etchings 

by  all  the 

Old  and  Modem  Masters 


Finest  States  of 

€ngli0i>  iWe^otintg  anti 
3&rint£  in  colour 


XVIII  Century  French  Engravings 


PUBLISHERS 


TO  HIS  MAJESTY  KINO  GEORGE  V 


144,  145,  146  New  Bond  Street 
London,  England 

Cable :  ‘  Colnaghi,’  London 


